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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 



Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Mackinac Island, Michigan, July J-5, 19J0 



FIRST SESSION 

Friday, July 1, 1910, 10 a. m. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
President, John E. King, of Minnesota. 
Mrs. MARY C. SPENCER, of Michigan, wel- 
comed the Association on behalf of the 
state. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

When I received the very courteous in- 
vitation from the President to give the 
welcoming greeting to the members of our 
Association assembled within the borders 
of my state, I felt a certain degree of par- 
donable pride and satisfaction ; and, though 
I can be neither graceful in diction nor 
brilliant in oratory, it is, I assure you, a 
great pleasure to welcome so representa- 
tive a body, and to offer you in fullest 
measure the hospitality of Michigan. It 
was a gracious thought on the part of the 
American library association to make this 
meeting possible and to bring to us an or- 
ganization which is recognized as one of 
the great educational forces of the age. 
And I know that you will be glad that you 
are here; for Mackinac is full of tradition 
and historic lore. 

A strange history has this island of ours. 
She lay for untold ages on the bed of a 
prehistoric ocean; she has been beaten by 
the waves, ground and eroded by glacial 
movement; has stood a limestone hill in 
the midst of a level plain, washed again by 
the currents of two widespreading lakes- 
Algonquin and Nippissing, which, in their 
turn, were drained away and followed by 
our present lake system and the beginning 
of Mackinac island, resting fresh and 
beautiful and young on the bosom of the 
waters, and undisturbed by the mutations 
of time, watching the centuries go by. 
Her shores have rung with the savage cry 
of contending tribes, and have echoed the 
sweet and joyous chanson of the wander- 



iDg voyageur, that careless soldier of fort- 
une. French, English, and Americans have, 
in turn, dominated the island, and for 
greed and glory her fields have been 
stained with blood. For more than two 
hundred years, owing to her strategic val- 
ue, Mackinac was the scene of continual 
warfare, massacre, and unrest. To-day, 
peacefully and quietly, there marches 
through the open gates another host, an 
army of men and women who battle not 
for gain nor fame, who bear emblazoned 
upon their banner not the lily, the lion, 
nor the eagle, but that symbol of true civ- 
ilization and real national strength, the 
open book. And of the great educational 
forces gathered here to-day I count my 
own craft as among the foremost. Our 
work is not alone state-wide, but connected 
with duties of national importance. To 
us comes the task of working out, and help- 
ing others to work out, great present day 
problems which make for the moral and 
spiritual betterment of the state and the 
country. We have come together to learn 
from each other what we have left undone, 
and what we might better have left un- 
done, to strengthen the ramparts we have 
already built, and to advance our lines 
against the common enemies, ignorance 
and indifference. This I think is the object 
of this gathering of earnest men and wo- 
men who have come to sit together for a 
little to learn from each other and rejoice 
in the inspiration which comes from close 
and sympathetic contact with those who 
are working in a common cause, for after 
all it is the touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin. And so with deepest 
emotions of pleasure, and heartfelt glad- 
ness that the privilege is mine, officially 
and personally I bid you welcome to your 
Mackinac and mine — her past so pregnant 
with events, so full of history and romance, 
and rejoicing to-day in your presence 
within her borders. 
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The President, JOHN E. KING, then de- 
livered his annual address. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

By courtesy the President has a right 
once a year to make an address, whether 
or not he may have anything to say. How- 
ever, it is not only a privilege, but a genu- 
ine pleasure, to respond to the hearty 
welcome given us by the state librarian of 
the great commonwealth within whose 
confines we meet to-day. The sense of 
pleasure voiced by me is felt by every 
member of the Association, and the words 
of welcome that come from the lips of our 
good friend and sister librarian are doubly 
appreciated by reason of our splendid sur- 
roundings. To those of us who have never 
visited this beautiful island there comes 
an inspiration from its wooded heights, 
its charming atmosphere, and its romantic 
history. Here are ancient reminders of 
the early haunts of the Indian, and here 
were some of the first struggles between 
the British and the French for the conquest 
of America. Near by is the last resting 
place of Pere Marquette, and here once 
lived other French explorers whose names 
are so closely associated with the dis- 
covery and early history of the Mississippi 
valley. We have met in a congenial clime 
and at a place of historic interest — here 
where East meets West, at the confluence 
of the three greatest of the Great Lakes, 
here where the early missionaries and ex- 
plorers halted for a time on their way to 
western and southern El Dorados, here 
where on every hand the blue of sea 
touches the blue of sky — an oasis hid 
away in the Great Lakes; a rocky fortress 
embowered in trees and shrubs and flow- 
ers. 

Our program this year promises to be of 
exceptional interest, touching topics of vital 
concern to every state library. The re- 
ports of committees will prove something 
more than a, dull recitation of figures and 
uninteresting detail. Mr. Brigham, of 
Rhode Island, is always enthusiastic, with 
helpful suggestions for the improvement of 
existing conditions. This is a theme of 
prime importance, for one of the great 



dangers in serving the public as a librarian 
is the temptation to "let well enough 
alone." The hookworm of dry rot affects 
not only sheep bindings, it gets under the 
cuticle of sheep librarians. As a book 
standing on the shelves unused becomes 
the insidious prey of time, so inertia and 
decadence follow the beaten path. 

The paper by Mr. Soule on "Foreign law 
in state libraries" gives us the opinions 
and experiences of a past master. To the 
libraries that are wholly or in part legal 
collections, this paper will prove a notable 
contribution and a blazing of the trail 
through a forest of doubt and despair. 
The contributions by Mr. Brown, of Indi- 
ana, and Mr. Brigham, of Iowa, while co- 
related, give us different phases of an im- 
portant question, and will aid us materi- 
ally in deciding what is conceived to be 
the true library policy of the state. Miss 
Price, of Pennsylvania, comes to us with 
the inspiration of successful work among 
the libraries of the Keystone state. 

I assume that it is universally agreed 
among state librarians that legislative re- 
ference is now the most important question 
affecting state libraries, and needs our 
best thought and effort. It would be in- 
appropriate at this time to enter into an 
extended discussion since one of our ses- 
sions is to be devoted entirely to this sub- 
ject. 

This session is in charge of Mr. Godard, 
of Connecticut, a librarian especially 
qualified by experience and attainment to 
speak authoritatively. It will not be inop- 
portune at this time, however, to take 
cognizance of some of the pitfalls and em- 
barrassments in the way of the establish- 
ment of such a department. In many 
states, the lack of library co-ordination 
and fraternal spirit prevents agreement 
among the friends of the movement; in 
other states, political dissensions and 
complications are factors not to be disre- 
garded; and, more especially, are we con- 
fronted, in many states, with the opposition 
of the special interests and public service 
corporations, which, for obvious reasons 
look askance on the new era of enlighten- 
ing legislators and the public on many 
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propositions about which they prefer to 
maintain secrecy and ignorance. 

One of the most beneficial results of the 
deliberations of our Association is a better 
understanding of the relation between the 
various library activities of the state, and 
while there still is much to be accom- 
plished in that direction, conditions are 
much improved. This success encourages 
the hope that through the activities of this 
Association, and by reason of a knowledge 
of the purposes and needs of the state li- 
brary on the part of legislatures and the 
general public, there will in good time be 
evolved a more symmetrical scheme of op- 
eration, more approved methods, and an ac- 
cepted chart and log-book of the course it 
Is safe to follow with the shoals and rocks 
marked by the failures and disappoint- 
ments of the early explorers. 

The future of the state library is not 
easy to determine. Such marvellous ad- 
vances have been made in the past two 
decades that no prophet is willing to stake 
his reputation on the possibilities of the 
future. It is only fair to assume, never- 
theless, that the work of the librarian will 
keep step with the advance of civilization 
and the progress of the human race. 

The Mackinac conference ought, by rea- 
son of the large and representative at- 
tendance and the exceptional program, to 
prove to be one of the most profitable and 
inspiring in the history of the Association. 

The Secretary-treasurer, Asa C. Tilton, 
read his annual report. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The most important of the duties of the 
Secretary are those which relate to the 
finances of the Association; and they may 
well be placed first among the matters to 
be brought before you. 

Receipts 

Balance from 1909 $37.60 

Law library association, one half of 
expenses of joint session, 1909 . . . 9.15 

Cash advanced by Secretary 5.00 

Dues, as follows: 
Alabama dept. of archives and 
history 5.00 



Boston public library 5.00 

California state library 10.00 

T. L. Cole, Washington, D. C 5.00 

Colorado state library 5.00 

Connecticut state library 10.00 

Illinois state library 7.50 

Indiana state library 5.00 

Indiana state library for 1909 5.00 

Iowa state library 10.00 

John Crerar library 10.00 

Kansas state historical library 5.00 

Kansas state library 5.00 

Law reporting company, New York 5.00 

Maine state library 5.00 

Massachusetts state library 10.00 

A. H. Mettee, Baltimore 2.00 

Michigan state library 5.00 

Minnesota state library 5.00 

New Hampshire state library .... 5.00 

New York public library 5.00 

New York state library 25.00 

Northwestern university law 

school library, Chicago 5.00 

Ohio state library 7.50 

Ohio supreme court library 5.00 

Oregon state library 5.00 

Pennsylvania state library 20.00 

Rhode Island state library 10.00 

Texas state library 5.00 

Vermont state library 5.00 

Virginia state library 5.00 

Washington state library 5.00 

Wisconsin state historical library. 5.00 
Worcester county (Mass.) law 

library 5.00 

Wyoming state library 5.00 

Total, $293.75 

Expenses 

Express and freight $ 8.37 

Postage 7.00 

Stationery and supplies 6.13 

Printing 1909 "Proceedings" in A. L. 

A. "Proceedings" 70.20 

Printing 300 separates of 1909 "Pro- 
ceedings" 34.85 

Programs, 1909 8.25 

Stenographer, 1909 meeting 37.00 

Expenses of Prof. F. J. Stimson, 1909 

meeting 6.35 

Telegram 30 

Repayment of loan 5.00 

Total, $183.45 

Balance, 110.30 



$293.75 

The account, with vouchers, is ready for 
auditing. The dues paid by the old mem- 
bers of the Association have been changed 
in two or three cases, but the changes 
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hare not materially affected the total In- 
come. The addition of a number of new 
members has produced a gratifying in- 
crease in income concerning the use of 
which recommendations will be made later 
in the report. The prompt attention given 
to bills for dues has materially lightened 
the work of the Secretary. 

The resolutions passed at the last meet- 
ing relative to the resignation of Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Post as Superintendent of docu- 
ments directed the Secretary to send 
copies of the resolutions to the President 
of the United States, the Chairman of the 
joint Committee on printing, and the pub- 
lic printer. I sent copies of the resolutions, 
as directed, and in reply received the fol- 
lowing letters: 

The White House, 
Washington, 
July 10, 1909. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your letter of July and the accompany- 
ing resolutions relating to the resignation 
of Mr. William L. Post have been received, 
and I shall take pleasure in bringing them 
to the attention of the President. 
Very truly yours, 
Fred W. Carpenter, 
Secretary to the President. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Printing, 
Washington, D. C. 
July 12, 1909. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of July 2, 1909, together with a copy 
of resolutions relating to the resignation 
of Mr. William L. Post, as Superintendent 
of documents, passed at Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, July 2, 1909, by the Na- 
tional association of state libraries. I shall 
be very glad to place the same on file. 
With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Reed Smoot. 

Office of the Public Printer, 

Washington, 

July 12, 1909. 
Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your communication of the 8th instant, 
transmitting copy of resolutions relating 
to the resignation of Mr. William L. Post 
as Superintendent of public documents, 
which resolutions were passed at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, July 2, 1909, by 
the National association of state libraries 



and the Government documents section of 
the American library association at a joint 
session, the session being one of the 
sessions of the annual conference of tne 
American library association and affiliated 
organizations, for which I thank you. 

I wish to assure the American library 
association, through you, that I am deeply 
sensible of the purposes and objects to be 
attained in the conduct of the office of the 
Superintendent of documents, and that in 
selecting Mr. Post's successor I had in 
mind the placing of that office on the plane 
of the highest efficiency, progress, and 
usefulness to the public. 

Thanking you and the American library 
association and affiliated organizations for 
the interest they have taken in the dis- 
tribution of public documents to libraries, 
and in the administration of the office 
having the work in charge, I have the 
honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 

Samuel B. Donnelly, 
Public Printer. 

Mr. Brigham, of Rhode Island, who, since 
1906 has so well filled the office of Com- 
mittee on statistics of state libraries re- 
commended at the beginning of the year 
that the Committee be discontinued. The 
recommendation was based on the diffi- 
culty of obtaining and tabulating statistics 
which would add to those published by the 
U. S. Bureau of education. The recom- 
mendation met the cordial approval of the 
President and Secretary — the other mem- 
bers of the Executive committee — and the 
Committee was dropped from the list of 
committees by the President. 

The increased membership of the Asso- 
ciation is bringing into the treasury an 
annual income which makes it possible for 
the Association to consider some modest 
extension of its publications. The first 
enterprise in this direction should be, in 
my judgment, the preparation of an index 
to the "Proceedings" of the Association. 
In the Secretary's work matters have fre- 
quently come up which have shown this 
need. Such an index should include refer- 
ences to the pages of the A. L. A. "Proceed- 
ings" devoted to our "Proceedings," and 
should also cover such material as relates 
to state libraries in the A. L. A. "Pro- 
ceedings" before the Association was 
formed. I would recommend that the 
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Secretary be authorized to expend such 
surplus as may remain in the treasury 
each year on the preparation and printing 
of an index. The whole could not be done 
in one year, perhaps not in two. 

I have endeavored in the distribution 
of the "Proceedings" of the last meeting 
to learn how many copies each library 
really wishes to use, and have sent that 
number. In most cases this has been be- 
low the number formerly sent, and in a few 
cases, above. Copies have also been sent 
to the principal library periodicals, and 
to the Presidents of the A. L. A. and 
affiliated organizations. 

New members have been provided with 
complete files of the "Proceedings" of 
former years so far as possible. The num- 
ber of copies of some years in the hands 
of the Secretary is becoming small. It 
would be a convenience if libraries would 
return to the Secretary any duplicates 
which they may have and do not wish to 
use. 

There is one field of activity of some, 
at least, of the members of this Association 
to which the Association has so far given 
no attention. This is the care of public 
archives. More than half of the states 
have already passed laws relating to the 
subject, and it is likely to receive increas- 
ing attention in the future. I recommend 
that the Association carefully consider the 
advisability of adding to its committees a 
Committee on public archives which shall 
collect material relating to archives and 
present the same to the Association in 
annual reports. Such reports would keep 
such state libraries as have to do with 
archives informed of what is being done in 
other states and countries, and would be 
of great service to libraries which may 
have the care of archives added to their 
duties in the future. 

The PRESIDENT: I assume that the 
report will be accepted. Is there any 
comment? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY (Penn.) : Do you 
wish to act on the last recommendation 
now? 

The PRESIDENT: That is for the Asso- 
ciation to decide. 



Mr. TILTON (Wis.): Perhaps the mo- 
tion should be for the appointment of a 
committee to consider the question and 
report. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: I think it would 
be better to make the motion that the com- 
mittee be formed. 

Mr. TILTON: I move that a committee 
of five be appointed by the President, to 
be known as the Committee on public 
archives, which shall collect material on 
that subject and report annually to the 
Association. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: I second that 
motion. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.) : The only point 
to be considered in the matter is whether 
it would conflict in any way with the work 
of the Public archives commission of the 
American historical association. I do not 
mean to imply that we should not do any 
work of this nature; but that we ought to 
guard ourselves against duplicating other 
work. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: I should think 
this would be the very thing which that 
Commission would desire. They would 
have the information which would come 
from such a committee as this, to use for 
their own reports to the American his- 
torical association. 

Mr. TILTON: That is one thing I had 
in mind. It would be an advantage to the 
Commission to have an Archives committee 
in an association whose membership in- 
cludes the custodians of state archives 
where they have been centralized. The 
state, and state historical librarians will 
be in a position, it seems to me, to help 
the Commission. My own idea is that the 
Committee would report on legislation re- 
lating to archives and take up administra- 
tive subjects, such as binding, mounting, 
repairing, arrangement, principles of 
calendaring, etc., and not actual calendar- 
ing and publishing. It might arrange for 
sessions on archives at some of the annual 
meetings. 

Mr. GODARD (Conn.): Mr. President, 
just one word to show why I am so much 
in sympathy with the motion. Our 1909 
General assembly passed a bill authorizing 
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any state, county, town, or other public 
official to turn over to the state librarian, 
with his consent, for permanent preserva- 
tion in the state library, any records, files, 
or other official papers in his custody 
which are not in current use in the busi- 
ness of his office. That, in brief, is the 
law which ultimately will lead, I hope, to 
more centralization of these records in 
our new state library building. 

Mrs. WEBER (111.): We have a similar 
law in Illinois. 

Mrs. SPENCER (Mich.): I would like 
to have an exact definition, if I may, of 
the term "archives," to know exactly what 
it covers? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: I think "public 
records" is the term more generally used. 
Mrs. SPENCER: Then I would like to 
know exactly what public records are. 
The reason I ask this, is because in Michi- 
gan our records are scattered. For ex- 
ample, there is a large amount of material 
stored in the Executive office, and in the 
Secretary's office. Then we have a His- 
torical society, in which there is a large 
amount. The State library really has 
nothing of those early records except treaty 
material. But I would like to know exactly 
what is covered by the term so that I 
could consider more intelligently what 
might be done towards collecting them. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: In answering that 
question — I think as a usual thing the 
term "public records" means anything you 
can lay your hands on. Of course, in its 
limited sense, it would mean those things 
which had to do with the prosecution of 
the business of the commonwealth. We 
started in the Pennsylvania state library 
with an accumulation of something like 
sixty tons of papers from the various state 
departments. That has all gone through 
the mill, I am happy to say; and we are 
now on the lookout for anything else that 
we can obtain. 

Mr. BROWN (Ind.) : I would like to say 
a word in favor of the creation of this 
Committee. If we can stir up some in- 
terest in the matter and can make that in- 
terest known it would be of considerable 
profit in states where the records are 



scattered. For instance, in the Land office 
department of the Secretary of state of 
Indiana, there are historical documents — 
such, for example, as the original survey 
of the territory of the Pottowatomie 
Indians of northern Indiana — and in the 
Governor's office the same way. These 
documents should be brought together in 
a central repository. Such a committee 
as this will aid in arousing public senti- 
ment in the states; and I am sure for my 
part that I would make it known through 
bulletins and in every other way possible 
and stir up much interest. 

The President then put the motion and 
it was carried. 

The PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business will be the reports of committees. 

Mr. BROWN (Ind.), Chairman, read the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EX- 
CHANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
STATE DOCUMENTS 

In 1908 your Committee made a report 
showing the distributing officer in each 
state, the classes of documents distributed, 
times of distribution, payment or non-pay- 
ment of carriage, etc. That report was 
tabulated and published in the "Proceed- 
ings." In 1909 the Committee made a sup- 
plementary report pointing out what states 
had been added to the list, and what ones 
were still not partaking in the distribution. 
It has been the effort of the Committee 
during the last year to- center the distribu- 
tion of documents in the office of the state 
librarian, and the Committee believes that 
some work has been accomplished in this 
regard. 

Missouri will now distribute documents 
through its State library at Jefferson City. 
If it lacks copies of various documents, 
the State historical society, Columbia, 
Missouri, will have copies to make up the 
deficiency. 

Your Committee is officially informed by 
the Secretary of state of Alabama that the 
special session of the Legislature in 1909 
passed an act providing for the distribu- 
tion by the State librarian of reports, docu- 
ments, and acts. 
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The State librarian of Illinois has in- 
formed your Committee that his office dis- 
tributes the public documents of his state 
to all other state libraries. The distribu- 
tion, however, has not been regular, as is 
shown by the fact that the Indiana state li- 
brary has not received Illinois documents 
for many years past, unless it has made a 
special request for them. 

Nevada has not given your Committee 
any information as yet. 

The Committee believes that with these 
states added to the list as made in 1908 
and 1909, nearly all will be accounted for. 
We still fear, however, that it will require 
vigilance and accurate checking up of lists 
to keep files of state documents complete. 

The PRESIDENT: Are there any sug- 
gestions relating to this report? 

Mr. TILTON (Wis.) : Mr. President, the 
Committee on distribution of documents 
has confined its attention in the past to 
the official exchange of documents between 
the states. Now a great deal of attention 
in the collection of public documents is 
being given by libraries other than the 
official state libraries. In many of the 
states there are several state-supported 
libraries which are interested in the col- 
lection of documents; as are also university 
libraries, public libraries, and law libraries. 
It seems to me the Committee on distribu- 
tion of documents could do some very 
valuable work by collecting information 
and reporting, in addition to reporting on 
official exchange, on distribution to all li- 
braries supported by the states and to 
public, university and law libraries. 

I would move, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee on distribution of documents be in- 
structed to collect information concerning 
the field of document collection of each 
state-supported library in each of the 
states, and information concerning the 
field of document collection of the prin- 
cipal public, law, university, and other 
libraries of the country, and to embody 
this information in its annual reports, in 
addition to the material on official ex- 
change of documents between the states, 
which shall be reported on as in the past 

In this way we can be bringing together 



information concerning the libraries which 
are collecting documents, find out what 
they want, and then urge such system and 
legislation as may seem advisable. Some 
public and law libraries have joined the 
Association. They have done this because 
of their interest in public documents and 
in their distribution. 

Mr. BROWN (Ind.): I am heartily in 
favor of this resolution because it is my 
custom to send the public documents of 
Indiana to other libraries besides the state 
libraries, I mean others outside the state. 
I have quite a list, including many of the 
larger institutions of learning, and many 
public libraries — not all, because I cannot 
get enough copies. I believe it is a good 
thing to do, and that the Committee should 
find out what institutions would like to 
have the public documents of the various 
states, and then try to secure provision 
for their getting them. I think that is just 
as important as the distribution of these 
documents to the official state libraries. 
I am very glad the resolution has been 
offered. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY (Penn.): I would 
like to ask Mr. Brown if he includes in 
this distribution all publications issued by 
the state? 

Mr. BROWN: Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: One of my chief 
troubles is dealing with laws which au- 
thorize the publication of special reports 
and getting introduced into them a pro- 
vision stating that at least 300 copies shall 
be given to the State librarian for distri- 
bution. I have been very successful along 
that line, and I think we ought all to do 
everything we can toward accomplishing 
the result aimed at by the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN: I sometimes can't do it 
in Indiana. For instance, an office may 
publish some special reports through its 
own office funds and not through the pub- 
lic printing board. In that case I am not 
able to get enough copies to distribute to 
all the public libraries. 

Mrs. SPENCER (Mich.): Our list of 
Michigan exchanges and distributions 
shows 135 depositories in the different 
states and territories, and then we have a 
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long list of colleges and Institutions that 
have requested our documents. We do 
not ask them if they want them; for we 
take it for granted that if they want them 
they will ask for them. We have in our 
state what we call an associate library 
system. All libraries in the state, of over 
1000 volumes, may become associated with 
the State library, and through that asso- 
ciate membership, twice a year — when 
we send out our regular exchanges — a box 
of the documents is shipped to each of 
these libraries. In that way all of our 
large counties have one library where 
people can go and find all the documents. 
I find that that has relieved very much the 
individual demands upon the State library 
for documents. 

Michigan documents are thus distributed 
widely. I wish I could say that we receive 
as freely as we give. We have had trouble 
with southern states, and trouble, of 
course, with the far West. I have been 
buying documents of South Carolina which 
we ought to have received by distribution; 
the same is true of other southern states. 

The motion, having been seconded, was 
put by the President and carried. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (Iowa), Chairman, then 
read the 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EX- 
TENSION OF MEMBERSHIP 

For the report of progress which your 
Committee is able to make at this time I 
am chiefly indebted to the Secretary. He 
reports that through the efforts of Presi- 
dent King two state libraries have been 
added to the list of members, namely, 
Colorado and Texas, and that Wyoming 
and the Wisconsin legislative reference li- 
brary have also joined with us, additions 
which greatly strengthen the Association. 

The 1910 list of states directly represent- 
ed in this Association includes Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 



ginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming — 
twenty-four in all. 

The states not in our Association, and 
constituting our direct missionary field, 
are Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, West Virginia — twenty-four 
in all. 

In pursuance of the plan adopted a year 
ago for the further extension of our mem- 
bership, the following libraries have since 
been added to our list: New York public 
library, Law reporting company of New 
York, Worcester county (Mass.) law li- 
brary, Northwestern university law school 
library of Chicago. 

There are encouraging prospects for a 
larger membership from the law libraries. 
In this connection, it should be stated that 
a few weeks ago, the Chairman of the 
Membership extension committee wrote 
Mr. Feazel, of Cleveland, President of the 
American association of law libraries, ask- 
ing him to urge upon his Association, in 
his opening address, the active co-opera- 
tion of its members with ours through 
joint membership in both organizations. 
Mr. Feazel replied, assuring me that he 
would be glad to touch upon the subject 
suggested, though he thought the sugges- 
tion would have more weight were it to 
come from one who was himself eligible 
to membership in our Association. I wrote 
him assuring him that he was quite as 
eligible as anybody else. 

It will be remembered that several li- 
brarians of large city libraries attended our 
meetings at Bretton Woods, and intimated 
that it was their purpose to unite with us. 
The only librarian of this class who was 
a member of record a year ago was Mr. 
Andrews, representing the John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago. There are several others 
who, I trust, have come to this conference 
prepared to identify their libraries with 
our Association. In these days of splendid 
and promising activity in state libraries, in 
the collection and collation of legislative 
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reference material on municipal questions 
and other questions in which they are 
interested, it would seem that the repre- 
sentatives of large city libraries could 
not afford to remain outside our organiza- 
tion. 

I submit that should you continue this 
Committee, its membership might well be 
chosen from those best qualified for mis- 
sionary work in that comparatively un- 
worked field. 

While your Committee is able to report 
progress in the addition of state and law 
libraries to the membership of this Asso- 
ciation, and has reason to expect other ad- 
ditions from a missionary field so large 
as to include twenty-four states, and as 
many law libraries other than those main- 
tained by the state, yet it would more 
especially urge upon its successor — should 
another Extension committee be named — 
the desirability of more actively working 
the larger and practically unworked muni- 
cipal field. With a large accession of 
members from this field, our Association 
will be enriched — not only in funds, but 
also in a membership that will be of great 
assistance to the State libraries in their 
reference work, and, too, a membership 
of itself so alert and eager for material 
collected by the state, as of itself to be a 
stimulus to new and broader endeavor in 
the collection and collation of reference 
material. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY (Penn.) : Mr. 
President, I would like to ask whether the 
communications sent out by the Com- 
mitttee looking towards increase in mem- 
bership were sent to the governors of the 
states, or to the libraries? There are in 
many states institutions which have taken 
more or less the place of the state library, 
and it seems to me that we should see to 
it that every state comes into this work. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (Iowa) : A year ago I 
made a very thorough investigation of the 
question of membership, and where I found 
the librarian's duties were performed by 
the Secretary of state or other state official, 
I wrote that state official and got some 
promising answers and others quite un- 
promising. 



This year, as stated in the report, I 
have been unable to give any attention to 
the matter. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.): I quite agree 
with Mr. Montgomery in regard to writing 
to the governors because it gives an official 
status to the Association, and also calls 
the attention of the Executive to our ex- 
istence. A similar plan was tried some 
time ago, in regard to delegates to the 
annual meeting, and bore direct results, as 
at least three members were present from 
distant points through executive action. 

The PRESIDENT: I think that our 
great field of work is with library com- 
mittees and boards of trustees. In my 
correspondence last winter with librarians 
relating to becoming members of this As- 
sociation I received many replies stating 
that they were much interested in our 
work and would like to become members, 
and attend our conventions; but that their 
committees or boards did not approve. It 
seems to me that if this Committee would 
take up the task of communicating directly 
with these boards, it might result in quite 
a number of new members. 

The PRESIDENT: The Committee on a, 
legislative exchange bureau is headed by 
Mr. Godard and we will now have a report 
from that Committee. 

Mr. GODARD (Conn.): The Committee 
has been exceedingly busy for two years. 
At the joint meeting of the law and state 
librarians at the Bretton Woods conference 
we made quite an extended report, pro- 
posing a plan whereby the Law-reporting 
company of New York had agreed to under- 
take the furnishing of the legislative in- 
formation which we so much desired. In 
view of the fact that the joint meeting of 
the law libraries and state libraries on 
Monday morning is to be devoted to the 
report of those who received the service 
this last year, your Committee thinks it 
better not to submit its report this morn- 
ing, but rather to let the report be the em- 
bodiment of the recommendations of the 
joint meeting. 
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The PRESIDENT: The next report is 
on 

SYSTEMATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
STATE OFFICIAL LITERATURE 

Mr. GODARD (Conn.): Mr. President, 
that Committee also has been busy. We 
are pleased to report that during the last 
year Miss Everhart's "Manual of public 
documents" has appeared. We are also 
pleased to note the appearance of the 
"Monthly list of state publications" by the 
Division of documents of the Library of 
Congress, which is along the line of our 
efforts, as shown by our reports in preceed- 
ing meetings. I have in my hand a letter 
from Mr. Thompson, chief of that Division, 
which promises to send a statement of 
what he would like to have embodied in 
our suggestions, and of what his division 
proposes to do if it can. As I have not re- 
ceived this statement I would like to have 
our regular report postponed until our 
Committee can get together and consider 
those suggestions. 

Mr. BELDEN (Mass.), in the absence of 
the Chairman, then read the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNI- 
FORMITY IN PREPARATION AND 
PUBLICATION OF SESSION LAWS 

Your Committee presents the following 
report. 

Missouri ('09, p. 650) revised its law rel- 
ative to the publication of session laws. 
The act provides that the secretary of state 
shall prepare marginal notes and indexes, 
and that the acts and resolutions shall be 
bound together in one volume, in buckram 
binding. This state arranges the laws by 
subject, and gives them no chapter num- 
ber. 

New Jersey ('09, ch. 6) provided that the 
pamphlet print of session laws should show 
chapter numbers at the top of each page. 

North Carolina ('09, ch. 473) provided 
that the session laws should be classified 
for publication into "public," "public-local," 
and "private." 

Wisconsin ('09, ch. 484) made some fur- 
ther changes in its laws. The volume 



now contains in the first part all general 
legislation, viewed as sections of the sta- 
tutes, and arranged in the numerical order 
of such section numbers. In Part 2, of the 
volume, the laws of the session are printed 
in the order of chapter numbers. The text 
of each section in Part 1, is preceeded by 
the section-number, the subject, the chap- 
ter citation, and the date of taking effect. 

It is also provided ('09, ch. 488) that the 
constitutional amendments adopted shall 
be published with the laws of the succeed- 
ing session. 

New York adopted a series of consoli- 
dated general laws, and provided ('09, ch. 
87) for their publication apart from the 
remaining laws of the session although of 
course all bear chapter numbers. These 
laws form practically a set of revised gen- 
eral statutes, and are printed in seven vol- 
umes, including one volume of index, and 
one of statutory record. 

Wisconsin ('09, ch. 546) created the of- 
fice of Revisor of the statutes, such officer 
to keep loose leaf sets of the statutes, with 
annotations and card indexes; to supervise 
printing of complete revisions and in- 
dexes; and to formulate revisions for the 
consideration of the legislature. This step 
promises much for the working out of a 
careful and comprehensive form of stat- 
ute law presentation, publication, and pres- 
ervation. 

Your Committee has considered the 
items suggested in the report of last year, 
and the recommendations submitted in 
Prof. Stimson's paper. We note that of the 
seven states mentioned in the report of 
1901 as not assigning any consecutive 
number to laws which could be used in 
citation, only Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio 
still fail to use such a number. The state 
of Nevada alone still uses the objection- 
able Roman numeral in chapter numbers; 
the use of them in the Texas general laws 
of 1907 was changed in the 1909 laws. 
Since uniformity has so nearly been 
reached in these two respects, special ef- 
fort might well be put upon these points at 
the coming sessions. 

These points, and, in addition, the use 
of a uniform basis for indexing — the latter 
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as the matter of particular new endeavor 
In the Committee's work — might be made 
the basis for correspondence with the 
governors of states where legislatures are 
to be in session, with a view to possible 
recognition in messages, and also with 
persons interested in those states, so that 
bills might be prepared and introduced if 
such seemed necessary. 

The PRESIDENT: The last report is 
from the Committee on the publication of 
a municipal year book, of which Mr. Brig- 
ham is Chairman. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.) : The Committee 
on a municipal year book is the result of 
an attempt at the last meeting of this As- 
sociation to devise some method of reach- 
ing municipal libraries and obtaining facts 
relative to municipalities. Your Commit- 
tee offers this suggestion — I will later put 
it in the form of a motion — that we co- 
operate with other bodies which are work- 
ing along the same lines. The Special li- 
braries association keeps somewhat in 
touch with municipal affairs, and there 
are two national organizations that de- 
vote their attention to them; one is the 
National municipal league, and the other 
is the League of American municipalities. 

I would move, therefore, that the Asso- 
ciation empower this Committee to confer 
with the officers of the Special libraries 
association, and if possible to form a joint 
committee which shall be authorized to 
enlist the interest of the National munici- 
pal associations, to arrange for the publica- 
tion of a municipal year book, and to do 
such other things as shall seem proper to 
the Committee. 

The motion, having been seconded, was 
put by the President and carried. 

The SECRETARY: In the list of com- 
mittees appears a Committee on a clear- 
ing house for state publications. So far 
as I know this Committee has never done 
anything, and I have never been able to 
make out just what it was intended to ac- 
complish. If it be desirable that it be con- 
tinued, and there is some definite work for 
it to do, it should be retained; but if not, 
I see no reason for keeping it on the list. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY (Penn.): I think 



that is to the point. There is no use in 
keeping that Committee on the list. The 
Library of Congress has taken action in 
regard to sending to each state all surplus 
copies of the documents of that state, and 
I think we should all do the same. 

A motion to drop the Committee was 
made; and, having been seconded, was put 
by the President and carried. 

The SECRETARY: In my report I ask 
that the Secretary be authorized to pro- 
ceed with the compilation of an index to 
the "Proceedings." I should like to have 
that recommendation taken up and de- 
cided one way or the other. 

Several persons discussed the matter. 

MR. GODARD (Conn.): I would like to 
move that the recommendation be referred 
to our Executive committee with power to 
have an index printed if in their judg- 
ment it can be done with the funds at 
hand. 

The motion, having been seconded, was 
put by the President and carried. 

Mr. TILTON (Wis.): I move that the 
President appoint a committee of three to 
nominate officers for the coming year. 

The motion, having been seconded, was 
put by the President and carried. 

The PRESIDENT: I will appoint Mr. 
Montgomery of Pennsylvania, Mr. Brigham 
of Rhode Island, and Mr. Godard of Con- 
necticut. 

MR. BROWN (Ind.) then read his paper 
on the 

RELATION OF THE STATE LIBRARY 

TO OTHER LIBRARIES OF THE 

STATE 

The character of the state library will 
determine very largely the point of view 
and the judgment to be formed about this 
proposition. If the state library is dis- 
tinctly for the state officers and the legis- 
lature, and possibly the courts, then it 
does not seem appropriate that it should 
have any authority or supervision or right 
of inspection over other libraries in the 
state. This province of the state library is 
held by many to be the correct one. If, 
however, the state library is a general ref- 
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erence and public library, then the power 
of supervision and inspection may, I think, 
very properly belong to it. The most pro- 
gressive state libraries are in this class 
nowadays. They are the center of library 
work in the state, and with many of them 
is combined, in a more or less close way, 
the work of what is called the library com- 
mission, that is, organizing the libraries of 
the state, and sending out traveling libra- 
ries. It is quite plain, I think, that there 
is a line of distinction here which may be 
properly drawn. 

The great difficulty which immediately 
arises is that of interference with local 
government. Most men, when they get 
into a position of considerable power in 
the state, begin to believe at once that 
their official authority should extend over 
local offices. It is the same feeling exactly 
which affects a Liberal nobleman in Eng- 
land when he becomes a member of the 
House of lords. He becomes a Conserva- 
tive and feels his power. Now this ques- 
tion of interfering with local government 
is undoubtedly a very serious one. The 
writer of this paper recently advocated the 
granting of supervisory power to state 
boards of charities, over county and mu- 
nicipal almshouses and prisons. Not abso- 
lute authority was asked for, but the super- 
vision and inspection by a central board 
over local institutions. The same principle 
may apply here. There is, however, one 
difference, and it lies in the fact that libra- 
rians are usually equipped for their work. 
They have had general and specific train- 
ing in the work which they are appointed 
to do. In the case mentioned above, the 
heads of the local institutions know little 
or nothing about the duties which they 
are appointed and elected to carry out; in 
other words, they are simply political. Un- 
questionably a central authority causes a 
raising of standards. There is always a 
belief, I think fairly well founded, that the 
head of a great central institution and his 
assistants are in closer touch with all ad- 
vanced movements. Now, if this knowl- 
edge and power can be communicated to 
local libraries with sympathy and tact, 
and not merely with authority, then, I 



think, the central library should have cer- 
tain rights of supervision over the other 
libraries in the state. I am not sure that 
I know when or where to draw the line. 
I am a believer in both local government 
and central authority. I fancy that the 
state library authorities of New York will 
affirm that their system works satisfactor- 
ily. By the last report of the New York 
state library it is noted that there are four 
hundred and six libraries in the state 
under direct supervision of the central 
library at Albany. As the library is a part 
of the state educational system, this seems 
entirely appropriate. You must recall also 
that in New York the State library grants 
charters to other libraries in the state, and 
makes allotments of certain state funds in 
the Extension department, when these are 
called for by local libraries. Here, it is 
readily seen, are several strong points of 
connection between the central and local 
authorities, which in other states might 
seem overdone. 

As is well known to you all, the Cali- 
fornia plan is not so rigid as the New 
York; aiid the supervision is much milder, 
and covers county libraries more particu- 
larly. Which state gets the better results? 
That, I fancy, can be shown very soon 
when the California system receives a 
longer trial. We should wait and decide 
the case on its merits. 

In both states mentioned above, the sys- 
tem is undoubtedly good. The danger is in 
too much mechanism; for system is not 
everything. Considerable initiative should 
be allowed to local libraries. I have a 
feeling that the same kind and amount of 
supervision and inspection which a state 
superintendent of public instruction main- 
tains over the schools of the state, is about 
what we would all agree to. Under certain 
conditions, such supervision may be au- 
thoritative, and rightly so. In Indiana the 
State library has no authority over local 
libraries. The local libraries of the state 
are registered, and are assisted by the 
State library whenever they call upon us 
for references, books, and in any other way 
deemed fit. The documents of the state 
are distributed to the local libraries by 
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authority of law. Other service is given 
voluntarily. So far, this is working out 
satisfactorily. The writer feels certain that 
the state authorities should fix qualifica- 
tions for librarians of local libraries. These 
qualifications should apply to both general 
education and technical training. This re- 
quirement, however, could easily be lodged 
in the general statutes and not in the State 
library, though the State library might be 
made the executive in this work. The 
following, I believe, is always necessary 
and should be made legal and not. left 
voluntary, namely: The lending of books, 
assistance by check-lists, references, and 
opinions about books, and the visiting and 
encouragement by lectures if necessary by 
the staff of the State library. If done with 
tact and skill, this would always bring 
about good feeling. Intelligent assistance 
cannot be resented. The question is not, 
Are libraries well organized? That we 
must have, but organization must never 
be carried so far as to be cumbersome 
and fall of its own weight. A question 
more important is, Do people read intel- 
ligently? Is the love of reading good books 
extended by supervision and authority and 
organization? If not, these are failures. 
My position then is, that there should be 
a certain amount of supervision by State 
libraries, but that the details must be 
worked out by practice and experience; 
that a large share of initiative should be 
left with the local community. In many 
states this supervision and organization 
are lodged in the library commission, 
which, of course, takes it out of the prov- 
ince of the State library unless the two 
are under one management. 

The PRESIDENT: We would like to 
hear a little discussion of Mr. Brown's 
admirable paper. 

Mr. BR1GHAM (Iowa) : It seems to me 
that the work, so well outlined by Mr. 
Brown, belongs to the library commission, 
and, when the library commission is oper- 
ated by the State library, I would fully 
agree with all his suggestions. But I have 
always fancied that there are two trends 
to the library work in every state: one 
centripetal, and the other centrifugal. 



The library commission is entirely centrif- 
ugal, reaching out in its missionary work 
over the entire state. The province of the 
State library is a drawing in. It is dis- 
tinctively a reference library, and should 
have on its shelves that which people come 
from afar to get. While I have no question 
but that the work of the library commis- 
sion can be operated along with that of 
the State library, as it is in California 
and other states, yet I think the line of 
distinction should always be kept between 
the missionary and the distinctively ref- 
erence work. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.) : In Rhode Island, 
when the State library came into the field, 
we found the Department of education 
directing the extension work, so we have 
not done what we otherwise would have 
done in that connection. 

Mrs. SPENCER (Mich.) : Mr. President. 
It largely lies with the state librarian what 
the course of the library shall be. Now, 
in the State of Michigan we have a rather 
complicated situation. The educational 
affairs of each county are entirely under 
the county Commissioner of schools. Un- 
der him are the local school officers, and 
over him stands a Superintendent of public 
education, who comes in touch with li- 
braries through the distribution of the 
biennial funds which go for the support 
of the township and district libraries. If 
the state library, or the library commis- 
sion undertook to interfere with that ma- 
chinery, it would be very detrimental to 
the library inU rests of the counties. But 
the state library as it stands today in our 
state is a library for the people of the 
state. We have a reference library, a law 
library, and a documents library which 
are kept absolutely intact for reference. 
Then we have a large circulating depart- 
ment, from which any one in the state 
may receive books. This has popularized 
the library. The objection can no more 
be brought up that the taxpayers are pay- 
ing for the support of a library which is 
of no possible use to th:m, and the legis- 
lators have become so interested that we 
have no difficulty whatever in getting the 
money for the support of the library. 
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Mr. BRIGHAM (Iowa): Is it purely 
voluntary with them whether they become 
associate? 

Mrs. SPENCER: It is; but they have 
to become associate with the state library 
before they receive the regular distribution 
of documents, free of all expense. As 
associate libraries they are required to 
make an annual report to the state library, 
and these reports are embodied in our 
"Biennial report." The advantages are so 
great that they are more than anxious to 
come into touch with the state library. 

The registered library reports come in 
the report of the commission. That was 
a difference which we made because we 
did not want to take in all the small li- 
braries as associate. A registered library 
is one which has a collection of one hun- 
dred or more books, and wishes to receive 
only the most important state publications. 



SECOND SESSION 

July 4, 10 A. M., being a joint session 

with the American association 

of law libraries 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President of the State library association. 

Mr. Feazel, President of the Law library 
association, read the paper of Charles C. 
Soule of Boston on 



FOREIGN LAW IN STATE LIBRARIES 

Our state libraries are peculiarly Amer- 
ican institutions, which have developed 
gradually to meet the literary needs of in- 
telligent and progressive communities, al- 
ways eager for light. Their scope is 
special, and different from the scope of 
other libraries in this country. Besides 
other activities which they are developing, 
they have four principal functions, namely: 

1 Service of the legislature and its com- 
mittees, and of citizens favoring or oppos- 
ing legislation. 

2 Service of the governor and the ex- 
ecutive departments. 

3 Service of the supreme court and its 
practitioners. 

4 Service of the library and school sys- 



tem of the state by providing such ref- 
erence books of general use as local 
libraries cannot afford. 

The question to be answered by this 
paper is this: — for these four functions, 
what modern foreign law-books would be 
useful in a state library? 

Foreign law may be divided into two 
classes: 

a. The law of countries using the Eng- 
lish language and the English common-law 
system. 

b. The law of countries using neither. 

In the first class come Great Britain and 
Ireland, the English colonies, and Liberia. 
In legislative law and methods, and in 
court-made law, the records and precedents 
of these countries — which are dealing with 
problems of government and of commercial 
and social development very like our own, 
on the basis of similar systems of law — 
are evidently of great value in framing 
legislation, and in suggesting precedents 
for decisions on all points where our own 
records and precedents do not throw suffi- 
cient light on new questions. 

It will probably be conceded that as soon 
as a state library has made a fair start in 
American literature, it ought to begin to 
collect, so far as its funds may allow, the 
laws and law reports of England, Canada, 
Australia, Ireland, Scotland, and, if pos- 
sible, of the other British colonies and de- 
pendencies, somewhat in the order named, 
governing its selection of books according 
to the questions which are pressing from 
time to time in courts and legislatures. 
The Canadian and Australian conditions 
are so like ours, especially in our younger 
states, that their laws and decisions, run- 
ning parallel with, and sometimes ahead 
of, our own, are always interesting, and 
often illuminating. 

But when we come to consider the law 
of other countries, especially those of con- 
tinental Europe, the need of foreign litera- 
ture and the canons of selection are not 
so evident. 

Would such foreign law-books be useful 
in any of the four main functions of a 
state library? 
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The answer may be affirmative in several 
particulars. 

For use in examining and framing legis- 
lation, the codes and "usual laws" of for- 
eign countries are valuable for comparison. 

For reviewing and testing details of 
method in executive offices, the adminis- 
trative laws of European countries are 
equally valuable. 

In the courts, foreign law may have 
three uses: for the study of comparative 
jurisprudence, in questions involving the 
commercial relations of our citizens abroad, 
and in questions arising out of the former 
citizenship of the immigrants who are 
flocking into all parts of our country. 

The last use named for the courts would 
apply also to inquiries coming from town 
libraries to the state library on behalf of 
naturalized or resident foreigners. 

In very large libraries, with ample funds, 
it might be desirable to go further, and 
get not only the laws, but also decisions 
of the courts, sets of the leading law peri- 
odicals, and some of the text-books which 
discuss questions of "private international 
law." 

If these views are accepted, a further 
question may arise, — how far is it wise to 
buy books in foreign languages? The an- 
swer depends on two considerations: are 
court interpreters available for making 
translations, and are there any competent 
translators among the resident foreigners? 

It seems clear — space and funds allow- 
ing — that all translations of foreign law 
into English may properly be placed in a 
state library. The civil codes of France, 
Germany, and Belgium have been trans- 
lated; the comparative law bureau of the 
American bar association has announced 
a forthcoming translation of the new Swiss 
code; there are English versions of foreign 
commercial laws, and of Spanish law as 
practised in Mexico, the Philippines, etc., 
and a comprehensive series entitled "Com- 
mercial laws of the world," already pub- 
lished in German, is now being translated 
into English. 

French, German, and Spanish are so 
generally read by cultivated Americans — 
Italian may perhaps be added — that a 



large library might surely include foreign 
law in these languages without having to 
rely on court interpreters. Dutch, the 
Scandinavian tongues, Russian, Hungarian, 
Greek, and Turkish are "caviare to the 
general," but there are many translations 
of continental law into French and German 
which are available where there have been 
no English editions. 

The various needs above mentioned have 
already impelled several state, university, 
and bar libraries to develop departments 
of foreign law. There are three, perhaps 
four, such collections in American libraries 
which might be called first-class, and a 
number of other libraries have made fair 
beginnings. Information as to foreign legal 
bibliography is obtainable in this country, 
and sufficient experiments have been made 
to furnish experienced advice for librarians 
who may become interested in this subject. 

The PRESIDENT: The remainder of 
the session will be taken up with the dis- 
cussion on special research work in libra- 
ries which are called upon to give infor- 
mation to public officials, legislatures, and 
lawyers. 

Mr. Godard will be the presiding officer, 
and I now have the pleasure of turning 
the meeting over to him. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Godard of Conn.) : 
We are all interested in the subject of 
legislative reference, and in the plan for 
reporting legislation, which was started 
under the auspices of this Association last 
year. In order to have a service which 
would be capable of adaptation to the 
needs of each of the forty-eight states, we 
had to have something of a general and 
all-inclusive make-up, and then leave it to 
the libraries to adapt it to their own par- 
ticular needs. We were fortunate in find- 
ing an organization, the Law reporting 
company of New York, which had already 
inaugurated a private legislative service 
along definite lines. When I found out 
that they had machinery already in opera- 
tion which could furnish such a service 
for us, I made bold one day, on my own 
account, to go down to New York and call 
on their Secretary, Mr. Allen. When I 
first made the proposition he would not 
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listen to me; but fortunately in the end I 
was able to get him to consider it a little. 
Then he began to think of its possibilities; 
but he would not consider it seriously. 
Finally we were able to make arrange- 
ments so that we could report in 1908 a 
definite proposition for a trial of what 
seemed to be a satisfactory national legis- 
lative reference bureau. 

I will now read our report of last year 
in which the proposition was definitely put 
before you.* Then I would like to have 
those who have subscribed to the service, 
and any others who have definite opinions 
upon it, frankly tell us how it has worked 
out, how they think it can be improved, 
and how they think it might be cut down. 
I think it is our duty to ourselves and 
others interested to give our actual ex- 
perience and opinions. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.): We used the 
service the past year, and found it gen- 
erally satisfactory. I recently called on 
the Law reporting company and talked 
with them at length on the whole subject. 
They feel that they have learned many 
lessons this year, and that they will be 
able to do very much better work in the 
coming year. It is a peculiar thing that 
prior to this time no one has known how 
many bills were introduced in legislatures, 
and the extent of the subject-matter cov- 
ered by them. 

It takes about the time of one clerk to 
keep the routine of the system in operation 
in our library. It was exceedingly valu- 
able to us, to the legislature, state offi- 
cers, and political leaders. It meant more 
to us than mere notice; it meant the ob- 
taining of information which had never 
been obtainable before. 

Mrs. SPENCER (Mich.): I cannot ex- 
press myself too strongly with regard to 
the benefits which the Michigan state 
library has received from this service. 
For several years we had collected much 
material from the states concerning the 
legislation in progress. In that way we 
had grown gradually into an appreciation 
of the value of such a service as this. The 

•1909 "Proceedings," p. 32. 



one hundred dollars which we paid last 
year was so small for the benefits received 
that I really sometimes felt that we ought 
to offer to pay more. 

Mr. SMALL (Iowa): I would like to 
know to what extent the service includes 
local and special legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been an all- 
inclusive service this year — local and all — 
in the belief that it was better to send 
out all legislation and let each library 
select what was needed in its state, rather 
than to let somebody who did not know 
the immediate needs and requirements of 
any particular state try to sort it for them. 
Now that is one of the questions to be 
considered this morning, whether it would 
be advisable and desirable to cut down 
the service at the central source, and run 
the risk of getting what we need for our 
own state. 

Mr. SMALL: I know that in some 
states, especially in New England, they 
had many local laws. These would hardly 
apply to other states, and would make this 
card system cumbersome. But when we 
attempt to draw a line, possibly there is 
danger there. The opinion of one person 
may not meet the needs of another. 

Mr. GALBREATH (Ohio) : There is one 
point which I wish to suggest along the 
line of this discussion. While we may 
know what we wish this year, we do not 
know what will be the subjects of chief 
interest one or two years hence. We pro- 
pose in the Ohio state library to keep 
these cards for a number of years, at least, 
and make the work cumulative, so that we 
shall have the benefit of it for three or 
four years back. If we select, or have 
selected for us a portion of it, we could 
not use it in that way. I think that is an 
argument in favor of the plan which has 
been followed in this experimental year. 
While I am on my feet I may as well beai 
testimony to our use of the system. We 
have found the service entirely satisfac- 
tory, and I have been surprised that so 
much could be given for so little money. 
I am sure that the cards for our own state 
were worth more than we paid for all. 
The cards were sent with wonderful 
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promptness. They were never more than 
a week behind time. We did not need to 
make our own cards for our Ohio bills; 
we used these cards. This cost us less 
than it would have cost to have indexed 
them ourselves. Our legislature at the 
last session authorized the establishment 
of a legislative reference department. I 
am very glad that we commenced this 
service, and we shall certainly continue it, 
even if it does cost considerably more in 
the future. 

Mr. ANDREWS (John Crerar Library): 
This is the off year for legislation. Next 
year almost all the legislatures will be in 
session. I wish to ask the Chairman 
whether he has any figures as to the 
difference between this year and next in 
the number of bills, cards, and report 
sheets that we shall have to handle? 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.): Last year the 
number was 13,000; two legislatures are 
still in session, so they probably figure on 
a total of about 15,000. Next year there 
will be forty-two or forty-three legislatures 
in session and there will be probably about 
80,000 bills. Last year there were fifteen 
or twenty thousand progress sheets and 
that number will probably triple. 

I asked Mr. Allen this definite question, 
"Would you advocate abandoning the cards 
that are of purely local interest?" He 
answered that it would not save much to 
do that. You would have to have a person 
in charge who would know just what to 
throw out. You might save in stock, post- 
age, etc., perhaps a hundred dollars, but 
you would lose two hundred in trying to 
find out what to exclude. If you left out 
all corporation laws, as local, you might 
throw out a law relating to an important 
public service corporation which all the 
states would like to know about. An elim- 
ination list would have to be a positive 
list. 

Mr. SMALL (Iowa) : That is what I 
had reference to. I think it is very desir- 
able that all bills should be included, 
rather than risk having what we want 
thrown out — things that would interest one 
state and not the others. 

Mr. GALBREATH: I would like to add 



one word to the remark I made a moment 
ago. There is one library in which all the 
cards would be desired by every one pat- 
ronizing the institution — that is the cards 
of its own legislature. If we cut out some 
cards, the list for our own state would 
not be complete. 

Mr. CLARKE (Mich.) : If I may answer 
the question as to the bookkeeping side of 
the cards. I have had one season's ex- 
perience with it, and it is my opinion that 
it will take the whole time of one clerk 
to enter the action upon the bills on the 
cards. We throw out local and special 
bills. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was wondering if 
what is dead wood for Michigan would 
really prove dead wood in all the other 
states? 

Mrs. SPENCER: No, it would not. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the vital 
point. It seems to me that the question 
is whether it is safer to ask somebody at 
a distance to adapt things to local condi- 
tions, or to take all the material and adapt 
it ourselves. 

It gives me pleasure to say that Mr. 
Allen has just come in. He can answer 
our questions better than we could guess 
before his arrival. For his information, 
let our "experience meeting" continue. How 
about Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MKIRDY (Penn.) : There is one 
new criticism that I would like to make, 
one which I think is more important than 
any thus far touched upon. This criticism 
is that there is no uniformity in the con- 
densing of the titles on the cards. I have 
handled all the cards this year. We have 
often been misled by the titles into sending 
for bills in which we thought we should 
be interested. They have proved to be 
different fiom what the titles indicated. 1 
would suggest to Mr. Allen that if they 
used a uniform system of condensing titles, 
and of indicating whether a bill is an 
original, an amendment, or an unimportant 
or special measure, it would add materially 
to the value of the service. So far as 
Pennsylvania is concerned we would not 
be without the service, even if they raised 
the price somewhat. We have had it for 
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six months, and it is a splendid thing. 
Outside the one criticism which I have 
made, I do not see how it could be im- 
proved at the present time. 

Mr. ALLEN: The matter of uniformity 
in condensing titles is a matter of the 
personality of the man who does the work. 
We have employed the best trained legis- 
lative lawyers that we could find. I do 
not know of any way to get a satisfactory 
result except to train them at this work 
for a number of years. Ultimately we 
shall find those who will do it satisfac- 
torily. There have been so many new 
things this year to attend to that we have 
not been able to give each all the attention 
it may have needed. There are some 
states where the briefing has to be done 
from titles, which do not indicate much 
as to the contents of the bills. I doubt if 
uniformity is the word to use, perhaps 
clearness and conciseness is better. When 
you have one man doing the work for one 
or two states, and another for two or three 
other states, the difference in their person- 
alities will show in the result. 

Mr. MKIRDY: Could you not prepare a 
series of model titles, covering certain 
classes of bills? If this were done and 
they were followed, I think you would se- 
cure both clarity and uniformity — if you 
will pardon me for persisting in the word 
uniformity. In addition to clarity we 
should have uniformity, so that the parties 
receiving this service can accurately de- 
termine the relative value of a bill. 

Mr. ALLEN: We do not do the con- 
densing from an examination of the bill, 
but from an examination of the title; and, 
if it is an amendment, of the law which is 
amended. If we waited for the bills to be 
printed, or to get typewritten copies of the 
bills which are not printed — in many states 
the bulk of the bills are not printed at 
all — you would not get your cards for 
many weeks after the bills are introduced, 
and in many cases you would not get them 
at all. 

Mr. BROWN (Ind.) : I desire to mention 
one or two reasons why Mr. Lapp and I, 
after due consideration, declined the ser- 
vice. The first is the matter of expense; 



the second is that it is unwise for the head 
of the legislative reference department to 
use his time to weed out the dead wood. 

Mr. LAPP (Ind.) : I am not inclined to 
oppose anything because it is a big propo- 
sition. But I am inclined to think that 
the amount of work which is necessary in 
using this service will make the less im- 
portant the supreme thing. In legislative 
work the first thing we do, when we wish 
to draft a bill, is to look at the laws on 
the subject in our own and other states, 
and at the court decisions and adminis- 
trative ruling on them. If we can find a 
law which has been enacted and enforced, 
we should accept that as better than a bill 
which has not been passed. In case we find 
that there has been no legislation, we are 
then glad to use bills as models. For that 
purpose we keep a file of the bills of a 
number of states. If we had this service 
of 80,000 bills, it would take the time of 
one clerk to keep it up; then the head of 
the department must go through the cards 
to keep in touch with them. While I think 
the service is a splendid one, and that 
there is a possibility that it can be used 
in practical legislative reference work, still 
I think it has been a little overdone. 

The most impressive thing I have heard 
about it was from a famous political boss 
in one of the eastern states. I had a con- 
versation with him in which he said that 
this was one of the greatest services a 
state library could render. I was impressed 
because of the fact that he is not generally 
supposed to be interested in progressive 
legislation, and he looked at it from the 
standpoint of a complete, comprehensive 
service. I am very glad that the service 
has been started, and of the success which 
it has had. It is more than likely that 
Indiana would eventually come in in a 
limited way. It is a matter of funds and 
of relative importance of things. We 
should like to have it for general informa- 
tion and reference uses, if we could get it 
and make it effective. I see one further 
possibility of using it. There are state 
boards and commissions which are anxious 
to get all legislation upon their particular 
subjects. For instance, the state board of 
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charities might wish information concern- 
ing all bills relating to charities, the rail- 
road commission concerning railroads, the 
labor bureau, all bills relating to labor, 
etc. They might perhaps co-operate in 
getting and using the cards. Then in some 
states like New York, Illinois, and Massa- 
chusetts they have commissions working 
upon various subjects which do far more 
intensive work than is done in other 
states. In connection with such investiga- 
tions this service would be splendid, in 
showing what bills had been introduced 
during a number of years. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with everything that Mr. Lapp has 
said. In the first place, a law that has been 
passed and tried is better than any bill 
as a model. In Connecticut we have found 
that the best way of getting at past legis- 
lation is to take the New York index of 
legislation, and paste each number on a 
card, year by year. That gives us a minute 
index to the past legislation of the several 
states. The bills which we receive are 
classified by the same system, so that pro- 
posed legislation is covered. Now in this 
card service I do not propose to check 
up the 80,000 cards, but I do propose to 
check the bills. When the cards come in 
I shall select those in which we are spe- 
cially interested. They, also, can be filed 
according to the New York classification. 
Then we shall keep track of only those 
bills which interest us. We shall not throw 
away the other cards, we shall simply 
select those which we need. 

Mr. WHITTEN (N. Y.) : There must be 
some selection, it seems to me — either 
local or by a central body. It may be 
well to recall the various uses to which 
the service may be put by legislative ref- 
erence departments. One is to secure 
model bills, when no law has been enacted 
and tried, or where a bill has some novel 
features. For instance, in smoke-legisla- 
tion there might be some bill, containing 
novel features, and well worked out, but 
not passed. We would like to have that 
on file in case it were needed. In addition 
to that we want to use these bills some- 
times for reference purposes. Occasionally 



it is of interest in connection with pending 
legislation to know what other states are 
doing, in order that we may be able to 
correspond and get material that they may 
have collected, or simply to know how the 
subject is being treated in other states. 
Then there is the advantage of the index 
to local bills. This is not an advantage 
in states where they have good indexes; 
but it is an advantage in states where such 
indexes are not published, and where the 
library can use the cards as an index to 
the bills of its own state. As Mr. Galbreath 
has said, this use alone may be worth 
more than the cost of the entire set of 
cards, even if you throw all the rest away. 
Then, too, there is the comparative legis- 
lation use of this material. This does not 
concern the legislative reference library 
especially; it concerns more a large public 
library that wants to have on file material 
that will be called for by persons, organiza- 
tions, and corporations that are interested 
in the legislation of all the states. In a 
public library this service would doubtless 
be valuable to many national organizations 
that are promoting legislation throughout 
the country. They could here find just 
what progress their movement was making. 
Undoubtedly there is an enormous mass 
of this material that is of no use to the 
legislative library. It is of use to the 
public library that wants to make it avail- 
able to the organizations, corporations, and 
lawyers who are interested in that sort of 
thing; but it is not of special use to the 
legislative library, and the legislative li- 
brary ordinarily will want to select. The 
question is whether the selection shall be 
done by the library itself or by some cen- 
tral organization. My own opinion is that 
it will save the legislative library a great 
deal of work to have a part at least of the 
selection made by some central bureau. 
You could easily eliminate the local laws 
in all states except your own, if you cared 
to keep a full file of your own state for 
index purposes, and that forms a large 
part of the total legislation. If the local 
selection is made at all carefully, it will 
take much of the time of some one who 
probably could employ this time to better 
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advantage. Mr. Godard is not in favor of 
selection; but it seems to me that ■with 
the great mass of material, selection is 
indispensable. We have got to select con- 
stantly, and we cannot do all the selection 
ourselves; we have got to rely upon other 
agencies for a large portion of the selec- 
tion. Mr. Mkirdy brought up the ques- 
tion of uniform headings. That is very 
important, because if we can have a uni- 
form system of subject headings for these 
cards and use the same system in our 
index to legislation and to our reference 
material on legislation, we then have under 
one term, and perhaps in one file, all of 
the material that is of interest in relation 
to any particular subject. 

Mr. BRUNCKEN (Library of Congress) : 
The California state library is situated so 
that it cannot get as full value from this 
service as can those libraries that are 
nearer to New York; but even if we were 
nearer, it seemed to me — and I think Mr. 
Gillis still agrees with me — that the ac- 
cumulation of all these cards would not be 
worth the candle. For we all agree that 
among the bills there are but few that will 
prove of any interest to us. Moreover, of 
the bills which are of interest, most relate 
to subjects which have been widely dis- 
cussed, perhaps for years. If the legisla- 
tive reference librarian does what he 
should do, he will be informed before his 
legislature meets concerning the societies 
and associations which will introduce bills 
in the legislatures on important subjects, 
and he can write to them for information. 
In that way it will be possible to obtain 
most of the bills of value. The great mass 
of the bills will be those which we would 
much rather do without. 

Now, it is perfectly true that theoreti- 
cally it would be highly desirable to have 
in each state a repository where all the 
bills which have been introduced in state 
legislatures and in Congress could be 
found; so that if once in ten or fifteen 
years somebody should want a particular 
bill he could find it. But I do not think 
it worth while for us to spend our time 
and the money of the state in providing 
material which will probably never be 



used. This being so, I advised Mr. Gillis, 
when I was in California, not to subscribe 
for this service, and that advice has been 
followed so far. 

If, however, a library does subscribe for 
these bills, I should advise that it get all. 
It has been said that many of the local 
bills are of no interest whatever. I have 
had an object lesson which convinces me 
that that is not a correct principle. Some 
years ago I made a compilation of state 
laws relating to fire, trespass, etc. When 
I came to the southern states I found that 
there were very few general laws, but a 
large number of special enactments relat- 
ing to particular counties, in which some 
particular idea had been worked out which 
was highly interesting and suggestive. 
Such are laws relating to the smoking of 
pipes and cigars within the turpentine 
forests of North Carolina. Now, while no 
state might wish to pass exactly those 
laws, still they have suggested provisions 
which have been enacted in general laws 
by other states. 

Mr. DUDGEON (Wis.) : It seems to me 
that experience teaches one very definite 
principle in legislative reference work, and 
that is that a legislative reference library 
should not acquire much material, but 
should make a little carefully selected ma- 
terial very useful and accessible and easily 
handled. It seems to me that this report- 
ing system must have some effective se- 
lective process before it is going to be of 
very much value to a legislative reference 
library. I appreciate fully, however, its 
value as a matter of record and history. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we have got- 
ten an idea when we say that there are 
to be 80,000 bills that we are going to 
make an attempt to have all of these 
80,000 bills accessible. These cards are a 
protection to warn us against many of the 
bills. Again, when a bill is passed, we 
take its card under "proposed" legislation 
and place it under 'legislation," and we 
can then know that this bill on this subject 
was signed on such a day. This would 
give us an index of legislation which would 
be up to date. 

Mr. MKIRDY: The chief bogie seems 
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to be the fear that It will consume a great 
deal of time to make the selection. During 
the past six months I went over every one 
of the cards myself, and I want to tell 
you that it did not take over half an hour 
daily, and the 80,000 would not take much 
more time. If we did not have the cards 
we should have to spend as much time in 
reading newspapers and magazines to get 
the information we want. 

Mr. ANDREWS: Reference has been 
made to the use which a large public li- 
brary could make of this material. The 
John Crerar has been one of the sub- 
scribers this year. I, perhaps, subscribed 
partly from a sense of duty to the Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, but mainly 
because it did seem a useful experiment. 
This is from the point of view, really, of a 
library catering to students of comparative 
legislation, a need which Mr. Lapp has 
indicated the state library ought to fill, 
and which I think has been neglected. You 
have been speaking entirely from the point 
of view of your legislative reference bu- 
reaus, and you have forgotten the broader 
demands that come upon the state library, 
because we consider that we are perform- 
ing the functions of a state library in 
Chicago. We had made a previous experi- 
ment along this line, and there we stand 
in a position only occupied by the New 
York public library and the Library of 
Congress. These three libraries receive a 
copy of every bill introduced into Congress. 
It is an immense mass of material, and 
we cannot afford to keep it in the most 
accessible form. Yet our use of it is thirty 
or forty times that mentioned by Mr. 
Bruncken. Instead of once in fifteen years 
we have three or four times a year a man 
who is willing to go through that mass to 
get what he wants. In regard to the cost 
we are on the border line. The number 
of people interested in this material in a 
city like Chicago Is not large enough to 
make us willing to contemplate any increase 
in the cost of the subscription; rather, we 
would prefer to have it simplified so that 
it would cost us less. And, I may say 
what has not been brought out, that if all 
the state libraries would subscribe, the 



service would be profitable to the company, 
and we might hope for its continuance at 
a cheaper rate. We decided in the beginning 
that we could only treat the material as 
Mr. Galbreath treats it; that is, we ar- 
ranged the cards by subject, with a sub- 
arrangement by states, and we arranged 
the reporting sheets by states and then 
by date. Now the reference-desk reports 
that the actual use is not as great as we 
hoped. They find that the main interest 
people have in coming to us is not to find 
the bills introduced, but the bills passed 
before they get into the indexes. Here 
I wish to make a suggestion to Mr. Allen. 
If any one is looking up a particular bill 
we do not think it too much to ask him 
to look through the sheets. But the ques- 
tion that comes to us most often is, what 
legislation has been passed this year on a 
certain subject? and that is a difficult 
question to answer with the present form 
of the reporting sheets. If the company 
would issue a separate sheet — on different 
colored paper so that it could be easily 
distinguished— a list of the bills passed by 
each legislature, we could check those up 
very quickly, and we would have a record 
which would answer most questions. For 
our purposes this would be a great im- 
provement, with only a small increase of 
work at the central office. If they cannot 
do that, I think I shall undertake next year 
to have the reporting sheets checked for 
certain subjects, as to passage only. If I 
repeat the previous speakers, I do so de- 
liberately in order that you may see that 
the same difficulties occur in treating the 
material from entirely different stand- 
points. The reference-desk reports that 
the mistakes in assigning the subject head- 
ings form perhaps the most frequent cause 
of complaint. We recognize that the first 
year must produce more errors in this, 
and in the treatment of the numbering, 
than will occur in future years. They also 
object that the subject headings used are 
in some cases too broad. They would like 
to have "taxation" more closely defined 
into the various forms of taxation; they 
would like to have "public utilities" much 
more closely classified, and they also say 
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that they would like to have local and 
private bills eliminated. I appreciate fully 
that it is much easier to include than to 
exclude, and that we must pay a much 
higher price in proportion to the number 
of bills treated, if we are going to have a 
selection by the company. But it seems 
to me that the general trend of this dis- 
cussion shows that my own peoples' view 
is correct — that a selection by the com- 
pany is well worth the extra proportional 
cost of the service. 

Mr. BELDEN (Mass.): I am very glad 
to say that our experience in Massa- 
chusetts has been in accord with the favor- 
able testimony of the other librarians who 
have subscribed to this service. This 
year we have found it impracticable to 
check all of the bills as the reports were 
received. We tried to do this in the be- 
ginning, but we found that it took more 
time than the assistant who had charge 
was able to give, so we checked the bill 
only when we knew in what way it was 
finally disposed of. A considerable num- 
ber of the legislators have used the index, 
and have experienced a good deal of satis- 
faction in the service. We have also been 
able, because of the service, to have on 
hand a number of important bills. It does 
seem to me, as Mr. Andrews has sug- 
gested, that it would be very serviceable 
to the libraries to receive a check list, 
once a week or once in two weeks, giving 
the number of the bills that have been 
passed. I am afraid I am wavering in my 
opinion as to the advisability of having a 
record of all the bills introduced into the 
various legislatures. I think if a state 
library could receive cards showing all 
the legislation of its own state, and then 
could have eliminated the local and private 
bills of other states, that in a very large 
measure our wants would be met. Of 
course there would be a danger of losing 
now and then some more or less important 
piece of legislation; but I think there are 
other ways in which we could keep track 
of this. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.) : I think we have 
overjudged the purpose of the index. In 
Rhode Island we have followed the system 



used by Ohio and Massachusetts, and filed 
by subjects. A question that came to us 
this year will serve as a good illustration 
of the usefulness of the system. Somebody 
asked how many states had already passed 
"Columbus day" bills, and it was answered 
within five minutes. I cannot understand 
why it is necessary that the chief of the 
department should see every card. He 
can go to the trays and see at his leisure 
the subjects that he desires to look at. 
It seems to me it is making a mountain 
out of a mole hill to consider the number 
of bills, although I admit that we do not 
want the local bills. But what is the use 
of the Law reporting company's furnishing 
a Massachusetts card for the Massachu- 
setts state library, and throwing the rest 
in the waste basket? They have got to 
print them all anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Meyer, of the 
Library of Congress, is here, and under- 
stands something of the plan that has 
been outlined for that "Monthly list of state 
publications," which interests us so much. 

Mr. MEYER: I understand Mr. Thomp- 
son plans to include in the list the slip 
laws, if he can keep track of them by the 
assistance of the state librarians. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I had 
in mind. The suggestion has been made 
that it would be a good idea to have a 
monthly list of laws passed, and the propo- 
sition has been tentatively accepted by 
the Document department of the Library 
of Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS: Unless their work is 
far more prompt than it has been in the 
past the Law reporting company will be 
two or three months ahead of them. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I wanted 
to have brought out. 

Mr. POOLE (New York City) : We have 
heard a great deal from the state libraries; 
I do not know that we have heard anything 
from libraries that are used solely by 
lawyers. Mr. Andrews's institution prob- 
ably has a certain amount of that use. I 
want to say that the Bar association of 
New York considers this service a very 
valuable addition to its tools. I cannot 
say much of its use, because it has only 
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been with us six months or so and few 
people know anything about it. We have 
tried to give it the publicity which it ought 
to have, and those who do know of it have 
found it extremely useful, and consider it 
an unusually profitable investment. It 
seems to me from our point of view that the 
service for each state should be complete, 
so that the local library can make its 
own choice. I am afraid if other people 
choose they will leave out things that we 
need. It might be possible to leave out cer- 
tain states. I do not think we would want 
to do it; but I should think if the service 
were adjusted so that one institution 
should have only a certain number of 
states, that might reduce the work. And 
I think that in this coming year, if we 
continue the service as I hope we may, if 
the price is not too much, that we will 
post merely for the passage of the bill. 
We have tried this past year to keep the 
whole up religiously. Some method of 
showing clearly and promptly the passage 
of bills, and having those lists separate 
from the other daily information-lists, 
would give us practically all the informa- 
tion that we need. An index to current 
legislation is of immense value. I was 
rather surprised to hear other opinions 
brought out. They were very interesting, 
but they were very surprising. 

Mr. ALLEN: You are not going to have 
80,000 cards in 1911, and I hope you will 
never have them. In 1907 we had the most 
tremendous year in legislation that there 
has ever been, and we had about 80,000 
bills. In 1911 you will have 45,000 or 50,000. 
This year we had 14,000. That does not 
include Congress, of course. We ourselves 
are using this card system just as many 
of your libraries are, as it seemed unde- 
sirable to post the action on all bills. We 
posted on the twenty or twenty-five sub- 
jects in which we were specially interested. 
While it is ideal perhaps to post action on 
all the bills, the plan that the Committee 
put up to us to carry out was to give you 
this information in a way so that you could 
select and post what you wanted. That 
is the reason why on the dally report 
sheets the subject classification has been 



included in addition to the number of the 
bill, and the action taken on it. I do not 
see myself why it is not thoroughly prac- 
tical for each library to post only the 
subjects in which it is interested. I sup- 
pose that different methods of filing have 
been adopted by the different libraries. 
Some of you file in numerical order under 
states; others under subject classification. 
That is a matter of the individual needs 
of the library. If you are going to be 
called upon for bills by number, you want 
the cards filed numerically. If you are 
going to be called upon for all the bills on 
public utilities, for instance, you want to 
file by subject. This brings me to the 
subject classification which has been 
adopted. That was a good deal of bother 
to us. We took the New York index as 
one of the things to work it out from. Mr. 
Brigham, Mr. Godard, and I went over it, 
we submitted it to Mr. Belden, and he 
looked it over and made his suggestions, 
so that I do not claim any particular re- 
sponsibility for it. I made some sugges- 
tions as to how it might be made a little 
more efficient. But we are willing to use 
any classification that your Committee may 
make. You frame your classification, and 
we will follow it just as closely as we 
can. As to a plan for making the subject 
headings more uniform, and following the 
classification more closely, any rules that 
you will lay down we will, with all the 
intelligence we have, and all the energy 
that we can bring to it, get our readers 
to use it in making the classification and 
doing the briefing. It seems to me that 
you should assume the responsibility for 
the subject classification, and perhaps 
should draft a set of rules which are to 
guide us in drawing up our headings. 
Then, if each library, when it finds some- 
thing that is wrong, would call our atten- 
tion to it we should soon get our people 
trained so that you can get a service that 
is pretty satisfactory. 

It is going to cost a great deal more 
money to give this service, going to cost 
the libraries a great deal more money to 
have this service next year, than it did 
this year. When this thing was first 
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brought to me two years ago, I did not 
think much of it because it did not appeal 
to me as a business proposition; but Mr. 
Brigham and Mr. Godard aroused my curi- 
osity, and that curiosity has been an ex- 
pensive proposition, as curiosity usually is, 
We are not charging anything for the col- 
lection of information and the material 
from which your matter is sifted out; but 
the actual cost of the preparation of the 
cards and reports the libraries have got 
to meet. Now, it is going to cost to give 
this service in 1911, not counting anything 
for collecting the material, simply for do- 
ing the briefing and classifying, printing 
the cards, and mailing them — about $11,250. 
If this service is continued in 1911 we shall 
offer it generally to corporations. How 
many of them will take it I don't know. 
But if it is going to cost $11,250 we think 
that $10,000 ought to be in sight before 
we start. That means that it is going to 
cost forty libraries $250 a piece. And that 
does not leave us a single thing for the 
interest on the money that is being used, 
for the general office expense, or anything 
else. That is figured right down to the 
actual expense of doing this particular 
work in addition to the other work. The 
time may come when a hundred libraries 
and corporations will take the service and 
your expense can be reduced. I am talking 
of the expense now, based on the plan as 
at present followed. If you get a hundred 
libraries you can see that in the odd 
years — the heavy years — your expenses 
are going to be practically a hundred dol- 
lars a year. In the light years — the even 
years — if the thing is carried on for a 
few years more, perhaps the expense can 
be kept below a hundred dollars. You 
must figure that your expense will be dif- 
ferent in the odd and even years ; one year 
it will be about three times as much as 
the next. And that expense will vary di- 
rectly with the number of libraries and 
the number of corporations that take it, 
because the chief expense is not in making 
a few more sets of cards, but in the initial 
work, the briefing, subject classification, 
and typesetting. I worked out all the 
figures very closely, and the figures I have 



given you for 1911 are based on furnishing 
forty sets of cards. If fifty libraries or 
corporations took the service the extra 
ten sets of cards probably could be made 
for $500 more. We want you to plan, and 
tell us what you want us to execute. You 
know what you want, we do not. We can 
do the work; we have the material and 
the staff. We are willing to go ahead and 
do this thing for two or three years more 
without making any money out of it, be- 
cause we think that if it gets well estab- 
lished it will become a necessity and there 
will be money in it then. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (Iowa): If your work 
has been fairly satisfactory to the few 
corporations which have been subscribers, 
haven't you every reason to expect that 
there will be a large list of subscribers 
outside the libraries which will bring the 
expense down? 

Mr. ALLEN: I have hopes in that direc- 
tion, but it is nothing that you can count 
on. This year we selected the corporations 
whose interests were not limited to one 
line of legislation, but which were in- 
terested in many lines all over the country. 
If we could offer the service for individual 
states there would be many corporations 
that would buy the reports for their states. 

Mr. ANDREWS: Would you kindly 
state what would be the effect of cutting 
the forty-five thousand bills in half? How 
much would that affect the subscription 
per library? 

Mr. ALLEN: It would not reduce the 
cost of briefing or classification. It would 
reduce the cost of printing, the amount 
of stock, and the postage. I think many 
of you have a mistaken idea as to the 
number of local bills. If you were to ap- 
point a committee to stay in our office 
through the year and do this eliminating, 
the number of bills you would throw out 
would surprise you in its smallness. I do 
not think that the cards will give you a 
proposition that will be heavy to handle. 
They come to you in numerical order. You 
file them in the same order, or select sub- 
jects, and file the cards for them. A clerk 
can do this from a subject list. The record 
can be kept from this list also. The ques- 
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tion of special reports on bills passed has 
been raised. We have tried to provide 
these reports this year. It is prefectly 
practicable and they can be furnished on 
separate sheets. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn, 
if you think best, I will appoint a special 
committee to take up this matter with 
Mr. Allen while he is here, and to see if 
the service cannot be continued along 
lines which will more nearly meet our 
wants. 

Mr. SMALL: I move that a committee 
of five be appointed by the Chairman of 
the session, and that he be the Chairman 
of the committee. 

The motion, having been seconded, was 
put and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask Mr. 
Whitten, Mr. McKirdy, Mr. Lapp, and 
Mr. Brigham (R. I.) to act with me? * 

[The following paper was read by Mr. 
Meyer, Chief of the Division of bibliography 
of the Library of Congress, and discussed 
at an informal meeting of persons inter- 
ested. It is inserted here because of its 
relation to the subject of the session and 
of its importance and interest to state 
libraries generally. The Secretary.] 

ON THE CO-OPERATION OF THE STATE 
LIBRARIES AND THE LIBRARY OF 

CONGRESS IN THE PREPARATION 
OF REFERENCE LISTS 

Last spring a letter was received at the 
Library of Congress, from the Legislative 
reference bureau of the Pennsylvania state 
library, inquiring if the Library of Congress 
could undertake the preparation of ref- 
erence lists on topics of interest to the 
various state legislative reference bureaus. 
In reply, the Librarian pointed out that the 
Library of Congress was preparing such 
lists in the natural course of its duties, and 
he further invited suggestions. The most lib- 
eral interpretation was apparently put 
upon this invitation, and a circular letter 
seems to have been sent out from the 

•The report of this Committee will be printed separ- 
ately for temporary use, and in the "Proceedings" of 
next year for permanent preservation. It was not ready 
in season for printing in these "Proceedings." 



Legislative reference bureau of the Penn- 
sylvania state library, with the result that 
a series of letters was received at the 
Library of Congress, from state librarians 
and legislative reference librarians in all 
parts of the country, suggesting the prepa- 
ration of reference lists on subjects in 
which the writers were interested. 

These letters covered a wide range of 
subjects — sixty-three in all. The first glance 
over the field gave us a feeling of chagrin, 
for we could not help noticing the extent 
to which all but a few of the lists of sub- 
jects submitted for bibliographical re- 
search included topics for which the Di- 
vision of bibliography had actually pro- 
vided printed lists. Our records showed 
that all of our printed lists have been 
sent to all of these libraries, and that, 
moreover, all of the seven or eight editions 
of the "List of publications" had been sent 
to them also. This was somewhat disap- 
pointing, but I ought in fairness to say 
that I have had a satisfactory word from 
some of our correspondents. 

The question now arises, What can we 
do with these subjects? They differ in 
character and in importance, and an ex- 
amination from our point of view shows 
that they may be distributed into three 
groups: (A), those which fall properly 
within the scope of the national library; 
(B), those which seem to fall more within 
the field of some special bureau of the 
government; (C), those which are of state 
or local interest and therefore fit subjects 
for investigation by some state library. 
Arranging along these lines, and putting 
doubtful subjects in Group (A), we have 
the following result: 

(A) Subjects within the scope of the 
Library of Congress 

** Acounts, Regulation of official and 
office. 
** Boycotting 

* Casualty insurance (employer's lia- 
bility) 

Codification of statutes 
Compiled statutes 

* Corrupt practices 

** Direct legislation (Initiative and ref- 
erendum) 

* Direct primaries 
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* Employer's liability 

** Guarantee of bank deposits 

* Immigration bureaus 

* Income tax 

* Inheritance tax 

* Prices and cold storage 

* Proportional representation 

* Railroad commissions 
** Recall 

* Senators, Popular election of 
Unemployment 

* Wage, Minimum 
** Water power 

Weights and measures 

(B) Subjects within the scope of a special 

bureau 
** Agricultural schools (Dept. of agricul- 
ture) 

Drainage (Dept. of agriculture) 
Oyster industry (Fisheries bureau) 
** Reforestation (Forestry bureau) 
** Road building (Office of public roads) 
School hygiene (Education bureau) 
Schools, Evening (Education bureau) 
** Schools, Trade (Education bureau) 
Tuberculosis sanitoriums (Surgeon gen- 
eral's office) 

(C) Subjects for state investigation 

Budget making, state' and city 

Cabinet system of state government 
** Commission form of city goverment 

Compilation of city ordinances 

Constitutional conventions 
** Convict labor 

County government 
** Death penalty abolition 
** Employment bureaus 

* Fire insurance regulation 
Fee system 

Home rule 
** Inebriate asylums 
** Juvenile courts 

Legislative expenses 

Legislative session, Divided 

Legislature, Annual sessions of 

Library commissions 
** Liquor traffic regulation 
** Mines (safety regulations) 

Normal schools 
** Public utilities 

Revenues, Separation of source of state 
and local 

Single tax 

Social and civic centers 
** State highways 
** State land grants 

State printing 
** Taxation, State and local 

Taxation of church and school property 

Torrens land system 

Traveling libraries 



There is not one of the above questions 
that is not of great interest to the whole 
country and worthy of our attention, but 
my knowledge of our sheer inability to 
handle so great a number of subjects 
coupled with the belief that certain special 
subjects ought to be handled by specialists 
has prompted the above grouping. The ex- 
tent to which the Division of bibliography 
has covered this long list of subjects is 
indicated by the * placed before subjects 
for which printed lists have been provided, 
and ** placed before subjects for which 
typewritten lists have been compiled. Out 
of 22 subjects in the first group, the Li- 
brary of Congress has lists for 18. Out of 
the 9 in the second group, it has lists for 4. 
Out of the 32 in the third group, it has lists 
for 13. Therefore, out of the 63 subjects, 
lists either printed or typewritten have 
been made for 35. I have placed in the 
first group "Compiled statutes," but I ques- 
tion if it is not more properly a subject 
for state research, or better still, a fine 
subject for cooperative research. The 
state librarian of Indiana ought to have 
on his shelves every edition of every com- 
pilation of the laws of Indiana. Similarly, 
in the case of California, Massachusetts, 
and so on. Now, if the state libraries will 
each prepare a list of the compiled laws 
of its own state and send it to the Library 
of Congress, we can undertake the editorial 
work there, and I am sure there will be 
no trouble about printing a list of such 
value. Our own direct contribution to such 
a list would be the compiled statutes of 
the national government, which are very 
numerous on the subject side. 

Let me now select a subject from the 
second group — Oyster industry. Only the 
more northern seaboard states are directly 
interested in this subject. Obviously, the 
Fisheries bureau is the place where a list 
of references should be prepared. Road 
building is of interest to all the states. 
The Office of public roads is probably bet 
ter acquainted with the literature of the 
subject than any other office or bureau in 
the country; the conclusion is no less 
obvious than in the previous case. My 
suggestions concerning this second group 
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take two possible directions, one that a 
combined request for the list required be 
made to the bureau concerned; the other 
that the Library of Congress prepare a 
preliminary list with a view of submitting 
it to the bureau for additions before print- 
ing. That this would be no new work 
for the bureaus is evident to any one who 
has looked through the Monthly list of 
documents and noted the large number of 
government publications containing bib- 
liographies. 

My inclusions in the third group may be 
open to question, but at any rate the sub- 
jects are excellently suited to bibliogra- 
phical research by some state or local 
office. It is to be noted that the Library 
of Congress has not left even this group 
untouched; seventeen of the subjects are 
starred. 

As a practical plan of co-operation the 
following suggestions are submitted. The 
choice of subjects must be left to the 
Library of Congress; but, of course, such 
choice would be largely influenced by sug- 
gestions received from the state libraries. 

The Library of Congress will prepare a 
preliminary list, and run off copies on a 
duplicating machine so as to be able to 
send one to each state library for addition 
and suggestion. The lists are then to be 
returned to the Library of Congress for 
editing and printing. This presents a prac- 
tical plan of co-operation of which the 
Library of Congress is willing to make a 
trial, in spite of some rather unsatisfactory 
experiences in co-operative undertakings 
in the past. I shall be glad to have your 
views on the subject. 



THIRD SESSION 

Tuesday, July 5, 1910, 2:30 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President. Mr. Bliss (Pa.) read the paper 
by Miss Helen U. Price (Pa.) on 

THE MAKING OF PENNSYLVANIA 
LIBRARIES 

The making of Pennsylvania libraries as 
a part of the educational movement 



throughout the state has been largely in- 
fluenced by the early colonization and the 
topography of the state. 

The early colonization by William Penn 
and the Society of Friends, marked the 
beginning of educational influence in Penn- 
sylvania, and the beliefs of the Quakers 
have played a large part in the history 
of education in the state. Three tenets 
of the faith — the inward light, non-resist- 
ance, and religious liberty — have made 
themselves felt in the general educational 
plan, and on the growth of the free library 
movement as a part of that plan. The 
emphasis laid on the growth of the spirit 
through the inspiration of the inward light, 
overshadowed for many years the necessity 
of cultivating the brain, and, although this 
gentle people later founded such institu- 
tions as Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore, and were among the first to 
provide public libraries, the effect of this 
early lack of interest is still measurably 
felt. 

Again, persuasion was the method of in- 
troducing new ideas and new interests, 
and to-day one of the prevailing arguments 
in a community settled by Friends is that 
the people's wish shall be law. "If the 
people do not care for a free library, they 
must not have it forced on them." It is 
said that the same argument was used at 
the time of the establishment of the free 
school — "If the people did not wish to be 
educated, their wishes should be re- 
spected." Theoretically this may be right; 
practically it often results in great loss to 
the individual and to the state. 

The religious liberty of the Quakers at- 
tracted to Pennsylvania a great variety of 
people. The Germans flocked in great 
numbers to the state, representing many 
different sects — one county is said to have 
contained at one time over thirty. The 
Welsh settled along the ridge just outside 
of Philadelphia, the Scotch-Irish came in 
large numbers, and a group of men from 
Connecticut settled the Wyoming valley. 

The German colonists, drawn from the 
educated classes in Germany, founded 
some of the earliest schools, notably the 
one at Bethlehem, established by the 
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Moravians. The sects drawn from the 
peasant class In the fatherland contributed 
a different element to the state. These 
various sects were small in numbers, and, 
fearful of absorption, each was watchful. 
Each, therefore, led an isolated existence; 
the manners, customs, dress, and language, 
were carefully guarded. Few innovations 
were allowed. Individual sects were too 
small to conduct efficient schools of their 
own, and, afraid to join with their neigh- 
bors, a very ineffectual education was the 
result. As their fertile valleys in the lapse 
of time yielded material prosperity, educa- 
tion became of less and less importance, 
and strong community life and rich fields 
became the end of their striving. To-day, 
the result is a large group of people speak- 
ing a German patois unintelligible to 
English and German alike, and resembling 
in dress and customs their early fore- 
fathers. The language debars them from 
easy natural intercourse with their neigh- 
bors, and its resultant benefits, and these 
peculiarities of dress and customs tend to 
intensify the strong clannishness of the 
people. When the Germans have mingled 
with other races and become an integral 
part of Pennsylvania, they have formed 
the backbone of our educational system; 
but the groups which have practiced com- 
plete separation have hindered the whole 
educational scheme, and particularly the 
effort for free libraries, since these are so 
dependent upon voluntary action and the 
wish of the people. 

The Moravians, while holding a belief 
in a strong community life, were among 
the pioneers in education; and their 
schools, which were among the first, have 
continued among the best in the history 
of the state. Their strong belief in mis- 
sions caused them to extend their educa- 
tional advantages to all who wished to 
avail themselves, and with this influx of 
outside life they were saved from the per- 
nicious effects of intensive community life. 
They form to-day one of the most sub- 
stantial elements of the life of the state. 

The Welsh began their colony much as 
did the Germans; but, little by little, ab- 
sorbed the spirit of the state and became 



a force somewhat resembling in character 
the Moravians — a steady, persistent people, 
generally conservative. Therefore the 
state needed the Scotch-Irish to add the 
spirit of daring and adventure and the 
willingness to make ventures. The Scotch- 
Irish have probably contributed more to 
the cause of education in Pennsylvania 
than any other group, but in the early days 
of extreme Calvinism they, too, hindered 
the cause. The doctrine of election found 
no need for education except as it appeared 
incidentally as a part of the scheme of 
predestination. Later they became the 
founders of two of the early seats of learn- 
ing with which so many famous names are 
linked — Dickinson college at Carlisle, and 
Washington and Jefferson, at Washington; 
both of which, like Princeton and Hamp- 
den-Sidney, sprang from the "Log college" 
movement started in Bucks county in 1726. 
The library movement is indebted to the 
Scotch-Irish blood in the person of the 
man who has not only inspired such in- 
stitutions as the Carnegie library at Pitts- 
burgh, and many kindred movements in 
our state, but who has done so much to 
stimulate and make possible the spread of 
free libraries throughout the world. 

The incident in Pennsylvania history, 
known as the "Connecticut invasion," had 
a beneficial effect on education in the state, 
and it is said that when free schools were 
introduced into Pennsylvania the institu- 
tion was no new thing in the Wyoming 
valley, and the state free school system 
was only an extension of the system which 
had existed in that New England colony 
for many years. A story told of one of 
the legislators expresses the effect of race 
conditions on state education. It is said 
that at the time of the discussion of free 
schools in the State Senate, a well-known 
member arose and said, "Gentlemen, I hold 
in my hand the strongest argument for 
free schools which can be presented to 
you. It is a petition against free schools 
signed by more than a hundred farmers 
from one of my constituent townships. Of 
these signatures, all but four have been 
signed with a cross." This was a district 
settled by one of the German sects. 
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A few years ago at the opening of the 
first free library in that county, one of the 
visitors told the story of a circulating 
library established by a group of farmers 
some fifty years ago. The books were 
rented at the rate of so much for each 
fifty pages, and this had been a paying 
proposition. The man who told the story 
could not believe that the new library was 
perfectly free. This incident happened in 
the same township, and yet in the northern 
part of the state a scheme of education was 
already well advanced. The Connecticut 
settlers had much to give in definite edu- 
cational helps, but they could not add to 
the harmony of the state. They believed 
themselves a part of New England, and did 
not wish to be considered citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, so one more barrier was added 
to a possible feeling of state unity. 

The Connecticut settlers had not even 
the wish to understand their neighbors in 
the state, and the Pennamite wars helped 
to widen the natural breach. The Scotch- 
Irish, the Germans, the Quakers — none of 
them understood one another; and the 
spread of education, which would have 
occurred so naturally among friends, was 
indefinitely delayed through lack of under- 
standing. 

The topography of the state has in- 
fluenced education in two ways: through 
the separation by mountain ranges, and 
through the effect of the fertility of the 
soil and the natural mineral resources. 

The ranges of mountains have separated 
small groups of people, and, by these nat- 
ural barriers, cut them off from asso- 
ciation with other people having similar 
interests. The difficulty of railroad and 
trolley engineering has played its part, and 
one group may know little of the activities 
of its neighbor. This has meant a distinct 
loss in the growth of certain phases of 
education. The library idea which moves 
in a valley seldom climbs the mountain. 
The separation by mountain ranges has 
fostered the establishment of a great num- 
ber of small colleges, and while these are 
doing a splendid work, the process of weld- 
ing together the mass through association 
at some central point is impossible. The 



Idea of free libraries must be planted in a 
hundred different places, when, without 
the mountain barriers, a much smaller 
number would suffice. Also, racial condi- 
tions have been affected by these mountain 
ranges, and the natural differences of race 
have been accentuated by a lack of under- 
standing through association. 

The land itself has had no small part 
in the destinies of the state. The fertility 
of the soil has bred a race of farmers who 
have had a means of livelihood at their 
very door. These men have not been 
forced back on the cultivation and exercise 
of their brains, as were the New Eng- 
enders, and this has, of course, minimized 
the necessity for education. Also, the man 
who has followed the plow all day, as well as 
the man who is a part of the industrial 
system, has no strength left in him at the 
end of the day to cultivate his brain, unless 
he is a person of unusual mental thirst. 
His work does not absolutely demand it, 
therefore it is a luxury; and luxury cannot 
always be afforded. And while generations 
of wresting a living from the soil make a 
substantial background for the state, 
breeding a philosophy of life and a habit 
of native thinking, they do not usually, 
without outside persuasion, lead to an ap- 
preciation of the value of good books. 

The natural resources of Pennsylvania 
have resulted in an unusual development 
of the industrial life. The valuable deposits 
of coal and iron, oil and gas, and the great 
tracts of timber, together with the large 
manufacturing interests, have brought to 
us hordes of foreign immigrants, until to- 
day we stand among the first in foreign 
population in the United States, with per- 
haps the largest state-wide foreign popula- 
tion. Out in the mining and coke districts 
it is not unusual to find more than a thou- 
sand workmen gathered together on a pay 
night with only half a dozen able to speak 
English. These people have, for the most 
part, neither time nor strength to learn to 
read English. Even the children leave 
school as soon as the law allows. There- 
fore it becomes the duty, as well as the 
privilege, of free libraries to undertake, 
especially through the children, the as- 
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similation of these foreigners. It is not 
a difficult task; they are willing and eager 
to learn, and the library presents a won- 
derful opportunity for an indefinite period 
of education. 

One phase of education commends itself 
especially to our people. This is the study 
of the trades, which leads naturally, as 
the subject is followed further, to the pur- 
suit of science, and here our state offers 
special opportunities. In the early days 
of the commonwealth, the state — because 
of its principle of religious liberty — at- 
tracted to itself many men eminent in 
science, and we find the name of Rush, 
the pioneer in medicine, Rittenhouse in 
astronomy, Bartram, in botany, Priestly, in 
chemistry, and Franklin, in electricity. 
These men lighted the lamps for the study 
of sciences, but the flame has grown. They 
founded many institutions of great value 
to the state, the American philosophical 
society, The Academy of natural sciences, 
The Franklin institute, and many others. 
But it is the institution for the reading of 
books founded by Franklin which attracts 
our interest in the study of Pennsylvania 
libraries, and we read with interest the 
opening words of the charter which inau- 
gurated the public library movement in 
Pennsylvania and the nation: 

"John Penn, Thomas Penn, and Richard 
Penn, esquires, true and absolute Proprie- 
taries of the Province of Pennsylvania and 
counties of New Castle, Kent, and Suffex 
upon the Delaware: To all to whom these 
presents shall come, greeting. Whereas 
Benjamin Franklin, James Morris (with 
many other famous names following) have, 
at great expense, purchased a large and 
valuable collection of useful books in order 
to erect a library for the advancement of 
knowledge and literature, do give and 
grant " 

Thus, in 1732, did the Library company 
of Philadelphia, with Franklin as the 
leader, lay the corner-stone of library 
work in Pennsylvania. One year later a 
group of Quakers, at Darby, met and 
formed a similar association. When one 
considers that the books for these institu- 
tions were almost entirely brought from 
London, and in a day when the transporta- 
tion service was both slow and expensive, 



this effort to provide a public collection 
of books as a means of education became 
very remarkable. These two libraries, 
bearing so nearly the same date, have 
differed widely in their history. The Li- 
brary company has always held a reputa- 
tion for literary and scholarly quality, 
while the Darby library company, early 
in its history, declared itself for popular 
education. Early in 1800 we find a record 
of a report from a Book committee of the 
Darby library company to the effect that 
they felt it "incumbent upon them to rec- 
ommend some works, the object of which 
will be to give direction to the tastes of 
the young portion" of the readers. It is 
interesting in the light of present-day be- 
lief in children's library work, to learn that 
the spirit was in the state as early as 
1800. When, in later years, the law en- 
abled libraries to become free, it was the 
Darby library company which opened its 
doors to all. 

This effort to provide good books which 
might be available to all at small cost 
has worked both benefit and hardship to 
Pennsylvania. While good books were 
provided much earlier for the few, the 
cause of good books for the many has been 
delayed. The subscription library took 
root and spread. Throughout the central 
and eastern portions of the state many 
such libraries were opened; and there is 
scarcely a city or town of any size in these 
districts which has not at some time had 
a library of this sort. So generally is 
this true, that the subscription library is 
a very real problem in the question of the 
development of the free library movement 
throughout the commonwealth. 

To the average man, a library is a li- 
brary, and the fact that one must pay one 
dollar or two dollars for the privilege of 
drawing books means nothing. The library 
is there, and is not used, therefore the 
"town does not want the books, the people 
do not read." As in Sam Walter Foss's 
town of Fuddydud, no precedent has any 
significance — "Our town is different — 
quite different." And yet there are to be 
found in the heart of the subscription li- 
brary strongholds, many people who be- 
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lieve in free libraries and honestly desire 
such an institution. They simply cannot 
see their way clear to this change. One 
such library has on its Board of directors 
two men who devoted their entire vacation 
last summer to visiting libraries, in order 
to improve conditions in the home institu- 
tion; and these same men have spent their 
evenings for weeks together classifying, 
cataloging, and accessioning their books. 
Frequently early Sunday morning found 
them still at this work. This library is 
among the number which are struggling 
to be free. 

Another such has been working for at 
least three years to educate the community 
to an appreciation of the benefits of a free 
library. The end of this particular struggle 
is apparently in sight, but these instances 
serve as an evidence of the effort neces- 
sary to make over these institutions 
founded in such good faith. 

There are many records of the change 
of subscription libraries to the list of free 
institutions, with the consequent attendant 
benefits. In one town the subscription li- 
brary, dating back well into the seventeen 
hundreds, closed its doors with less than 
two hundred borrowers; and, at the close 
of the first year as a free institution, reg- 
istered thirty-five hundred borrowers. In 
another town in the lumber country, the 
subscription library had only twenty-five 
borrowers when it became free. Its first 
annual report as a free movement showed 
over seven hundred people borrowing 
books — a record of a full third of the popu- 
lation of the town. A little subscription 
library founded in the hemlock belt by a 
group of gray-bonneted women has become 
in these later years a vital force in the 
whole district, stimulating new centers of 
library activity, as well as serving its par- 
ticular community. In 1853, this library 
was kept in a little red bookcase, and the 
entire catalog printed on a sheet of com- 
mercial notepaper, in long primer type. 
These people were awake to their oppor- 
tunities, and the result is a well-equipped 
free library. 

The effect of this early subscription idea, 
oddly, is still felt even in the present cen- 



tury's development of the free -library 
plan. A woman who has spent a large 
part of her life in the vicinity of sub- 
scription library activities, changed her 
residence to a distant part of the state. 
She is a most progressive person, and be- 
lieves in the value of a public library, but 
her experience had been almost exclusively 
with the subscription institution. "Very 
naturally, her plans for a new library 
grouped themselves around the plan most 
familiar to her, and only by a fortunate 
chain of events and her breadth of vision, 
was the library plan transferred from the 
subscription to the free-library side. This 
librarian tells the story of an elderly man 
who came into the upstairs room while the 
process of pasting and labeling was still 
going on. He sat down at a table with a 
group of small boys, and began to read, 
when, suddenly realizing that the library 
was not yet open, he began to apologize 
for what he regarded as an intrusion, but 
he added in explanation, "You know, 1 
have waited so long it doesn't seem as 
though I could wait any longer." In the 
same town one small boy, a most en- 
thusiastic reader, confided to the librarian, 
"You know, when the library opened, I'd 
only read one book; but o' course I'd read 
that a lot." A few days later he appeared 
with a much battered book, his one pos- 
session, under his arm, and this he gave 
to the free library. 

Another factor in the library problem in 
Pennsylvania is the gift library. Many 
times libraries are given without adequate 
support, and yet with a memorial name 
attached. In such a case it is more than 
difficult to procure financial aid from the 
town; and when it is obtained, it is again 
too often inadequate. One such gift was 
so hedged in by restriction that, according 
to the terms of the will, it could be used 
neither as a reference collection nor a cir- 
culating library. Another was built upon a 
lot so far from the center of the town that 
the institution has worked under the con- 
tinual handicap. Another group of gift li- 
braries has had more than the usual amount 
of difficulty in obtaining even a working 
financial foundation from the towns, in 
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spite of the fact that the libraries did not 
bear the name of the donor — "The library 
was his, let him support it." In one city, 
by the terms of the will, several thousand 
dollars were left with the stipulation that 
a room on the second floor of the High 
school building be "forever set apart for 
library purposes." The city long ago out- 
grew the institution, as it stands, but this 
gift, left with the best of intentions, bars 
the way of efficient library service for the 
town. On the other hand, some of you are 
familiar with the story of the founding 
of one of the finest libraries by an old 
man who, during his lifetime, endured the 
reputation of miser and bore the attacks 
both of friends and of enemies without 
complaint, in order that he might leave to 
the valley money for an institution which 
should make for civic betterment. One of 
our more recently endowed institutions is 
carrying on a system of traveling libraries 
throughout the county, and the building 
which faces the village green is a model 
for small towns. Two recent gifts for 
library work have been in the heart of the 
German districts, and already their influ- 
ence is being felt. Considering the ques- 
tion in a large way, Pennsylvania has been 
greatly blessed in the number of her sons 
and daughters who have furthered free 
education through the gift of libraries. 
The difficulties have come largely through 
lack of vision of the future. 

According to Pennsylvania law, both 
School board and Council are empowered 
to establish and maintain a free public 
library; and this, too, brings about a com- 
plexity of situation. The Council believes 
it is work for the School directors, the 
School board refers it to the Council. In 
many cases, however, the School board 
undertakes the whole support, and some of 
our most efficient libraries are supported in 
this way. But again, according to law, the 
School board has final decision in library 
matters; and one uninformed member can 
hamper library advancement very serious- 
ly. Of course this is also true of library 
trustees in general; but in the natural 
course of events these men are chosen be- 
cause of their special fitness to direct the 



fortunes of a library. This is an isolated 
case, but it shows the difficulties. Both 
councils and school boards are giving evi- 
dence, throughout the state, of a broad 
understanding of the library movement 
and are extending hearty cooperation 
when the matter is rightly presented. A 
codification of the present library laws will 
aid in the furtherance of the free library 
movement and this will probably be accom- 
plished in the near future. 

Pennsylvania, as do other states, owes a 
large debt of gratitude to her women for 
the part they have played in establishing 
libraries. It is, as a rule, the women who 
are willing to give time and strength in 
the initial efforts. They are the ones who 
will bake and will brew, and, if necessary, 
make a house-to-house canvass in order to 
secure support. They are the ones who 
stand ready to help paste and label, scrub 
and sweep, and they are the ones who will 
help most of all by always believing that 
somehow, some time, the goal will be 
reached. The establishment of a free li- 
brary requires much work, but more faith; 
and one without the other is helpless. In 
one new library, organized by a group of 
women from proceeds of bake sales, and 
the like, a woman offered her services as 
janitress for the first year because she was 
so "glad to have her girl have good books, 
and she had nothing else she could give." 
Another town having a library founded by a 
group of women, draws its borrowers from 
all over the country round about to a dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles. A story is 
told of this neighborhood, a few years 
back, concerning a family living up in the 
mountains whose sole glimpse of the life 
of the world was through a pictorial New 
York weekly. Each Saturday one member 
of the family would go into the town for 
this paper. If suitable, he drove; if too 
muddy, he rode horseback; and, in ex- 
treme weather, he walked. The family of 
six sat up until his return, and at his com- 
ing they gathered around the candle light 
while some one read aloud, and not until 
every word had been read did the family 
light go out — the hour of night being of 
small importance. This is a district where 
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back on the mountains one may still hear 
the whirr of the spinning wheel and read 
by tallow dips. The library at present is 
supported by the receipts from bits of 
fancy work made for this purpose. Need- 
less to say, the needlework is done by 
women. 

But the women do not by any means 
have a monopoly of library interest. One 
library was made possible by the splendid 
cooperation of men with a single purpose. 
A subscription library had stood in the way 
for many years, and the town sadly needed 
free books. Three men joined forces; and, 
while one gave wood for tables and book- 
shelves, others gave time to make them; 
another gave coal for heating, and still 
another paint for the walls; a member of 
the Royal Academy loaned pictures, and 
so, all working together, the institution 
was realized. This library has a most cap- 
able and willing ladies' auxiliary, which 
only proves the truism that it is through a 
broad cooperation between men and wo- 
men, a harmonious joint service, that the 
best library work is being done. We, in 
Pennsylvania, have not always known each 
other very well; but Pennsylvania libra- 
rians to-day are working shoulder to should- 
er; and the work at Foxburg is known at 
Montrose, and the work at Montrose at 
Lancaster and Hanover. Methods and 
means must necessarily vary widely but 
the spirit is the same. Because A has a li- 
brary, S thinks that it can do likewise. 
And when the library at G hears the story 
of the small boy at L, and how he had to 
save up his reading against the "long win- 
ter nights," it sends tangible help. No one 
can possibly estimate the inspiration and 
practical help which come to the state at 
large from the libraries in our two great 
cities. Pittsburgh, with its splendid work 
for people of every class and nation, and 
its Training school for children's libra- 
rians, seems extensively to inspire the li- 
brary world; but intensively the effect is 
upon Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, with its 
libraries whose subscription lists are a his- 
torical record, its scientific and philosoph- 
ical libraries, the libraries of the Society 
of Friends, and the great Free library, 



with its network of branches and tremen- 
dous circulation, is at once a justification 
of pride and a source of help. 

A discussion of the growth of libraries 
in Pennsylvania would be incomplete with- 
out an appreciation of Alice B. Kroeger 
and her work at Drexel institute. She was 
constantly a factor in Pennsylvania li- 
brary work, both in her work in the school, 
and her ardent cooperation in the work of 
the state association. Her work cannot 
die. 

We believe in Pennsylvania that the li- 
brary is the librarian and the librarian the 
library, and that, given the right libra- 
rian, all else will be added unto us. 
Therefore the state stands ready to 
hold up her hands in every good work, 
glad to give counsel when counsel is 
needed, and help always, whenever and 
wherever possible; but in the final analy- 
sis it is the librarian who is responsible. 
The colonization and topography play a 
part, the subscription and the gift library 
have their particular influence, the city 
School board and Council have power to 
help or hinder, and the people of the com- 
munity have much opportunity for ser- 
vice; but the librarians of Pennsylvania 
are the ones who are making Pennsylvania 
libraries. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.) then read his 
paper on "Library efficiency under new 
conditions."* 

The PRESIDENT: If there is no dis- 
cussion, we will proceed to the business of 
the Association before listening to the 
closing paper. The Nominating committee, 
I understand, is ready to report. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY (Pa.): The Nomi- 
nating committee suggests the following 
ticket of officers for the coming year: 
President, Demarchus C. Brown, of India- 
na; first Vice-president, Charles F. D. 
Belden, of Massachusetts; second Vice- 
president, Mrs. Jessie P. Weber, of Illinois; 
Secretary-treasurer, Asa C. Tilton, of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.) : I move that the 
report of the Committee be adopted, and 

*Printed in "Library journal," vol. S5, p. 302-309, 
July, 1910. 
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that the Secretary be authorized to cast 
the ballot of the Association for the offi- 
cers suggested. 

The motion, having been seconded, was 
put by the President and carried. The Sec- 
retary cast the ballot as directed, and the 
officers were declared duly elected. 

Mr. GODARD (Conn.) then read the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SYS- 
TEMATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STATE 
OFFICIAL LITERATURE 

Your Committee is pleased to call at- 
tention to the excellent contributions to 
this field, made during the year, by Miss 
Hasse in the new volumes of her "Index:" 
also to the "Handbook of United States 
documents," prepared by Miss Everhart of 
Atlanta. We are especially pleased, how- 
ever, to note the appearance of the "Month- 
ly list of state publications," recently un- 
dertaken by the document division of the 
Library of Congress. In order that the ex- 
tent and importance of this new publica- 
tion may be understood and appreciated, 
we take pleasure in appending to this re- 
port a statement relating to it, which has 
been prepared by James David Thompson, 
Chief of that division. May we not be- 
speak the hearty co-operation of all state 
officials in this work? 

Mr. THOMPSON'S statement is as fol- 
lows: 

Monthly List of State Publications 
I have the honor to lay before you, not 
a project, but an undertaking actually in 
progress, which is known to you all, name- 
ly: the "Monthly list of state publications," 
which the Division of documents of the Li- 
brary of Congress has issued from the be- 
ginning of this year. It seems desirable 
that a brief statement should now be made 
in regard to this work, in order that the 
difficulties experienced thus far may be 
dealt with, and the publication improved 
through further cooperation of the state 
libraries and legislative reference depart- 
ments. 

In the first place, it is, perhaps, impor- 
tant to indicate the basis on which this list 



is compiled and published. It is essential- 
ly a by-product in the work of the Division 
of documents, the main function of which 
is the acquisition of official publications of 
all countries, states, and cities for the Li- 
brary's collections. The current publica- 
tions of the several states, territories, and 
insular possessions of the United States 
form only about one-eighth of the total doc- 
ument accessions handled and recorded 
in the division. As all parts of the collec- 
tion, foreign as well as domestic, have to 
be kept up to date, the issue of the "Month- 
ly list" has only been made possible by the 
elimination of individual acknowledgments, 
for which the printed list has been sub- 
stituted, and by the reduction of the num- 
ber of requests hitherto sent out for this 
material, brought about by the more com- 
plete, prompt, and centralized distribution 
of state documents to the Library of Con- 
gress since this undertaking was started. 
The publication is, under the circum- 
stances, necessarily limited to being a rec- 
ord of the Library's accessions in the field 
of current state documents. It will, how- 
ever, approximate to a complete bibliog- 
raphy of such material, in proportion as 
the distributing centers in the various 
states send the state publications to the Li- 
brary of Congress, as soon as issued, for 
inclusion in the list. The state librarian is 
obviously the person to whom this publica- 
tion, if complete, will be of greatest ser- 
vice, and if in each state he can be induced 
to accept the responsibility of seeing that 
no document is omitted from the record of 
the publications of his own state, the net 
result will be that each month he will have 
at his desk a useful tool for checking up 
the documents issued by all of the states. 
I wish, therefore, to urge each state librar- 
ian here present, who may not yet have 
made permanent arrangements for regular 
cooperation with us, to take up the matter 
as soon as possible, both in his own inter- 
est, and in the interest of his colleagues 
in other states. 

A number of state librarians have indi- 
cated that no provision exists in their 
states for a centralized distribution of doc- 
uments. In many cases this can be most 
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effectively adjusted by legislative enact- 
ment, and it is suggested that an effort be 
made in such states to secure the neces- 
sary legislation next session. In the mean- 
time, it would be of the greatest service if 
each state library would regularly check 
up that portion of each "Monthly list" 
which relates to its own state publications, 
both with its own accessions during the 
period covered, and by inquiry at the 
various offices of the state government, 
generally located in the same building 
with it. 

To judge by results, excellent arrange- 
ments have already been made in several 
states. Perhaps in the course of the dis- 
cussion the details of these arrangements 
may be set forth by those responsible for 
them, in order that other states, in which 
the distribution of documents is not yet 
satisfactorily organized, may profit there- 
by. 

Some inquiries have been made regard- 
ing the scope of the "Monthly list," and the 
interpretation which we have given to the 
group "State publications." The original 
circular enumerated the following, namely: 
legislative journals and documents, laws, 
proceedings and documents of constitution- 
al conventions, governors' messages and 
proclamations, reports of state officers, 
boards, commissions, and institutions, and 
all other serial and special publications. 
We desire to include all of the material 
here indicated in every form in which it is 
issued, for example: the legislative docu- 
ments, both in separate form as printed 
for the use of the legislature, and as issued 
later in bound volumes; the separate law 
chapters, if printed in slip form, as soon 
as approved, in addition to the volumes of 
the session laws, codes, revised statutes, 
and such compilations as school laws, in- 
surance laws, game laws, etc.; the separate 
issues of governors' messages and other 
executive documents; the annual or bien- 
nial reports of state officers, etc., both as 
separate issues and as collected documents; 
the bulletins and circulars of agricultural 
experiment stations, departments of agri- 
culture, departments of public instruction, 
bureaus of labor statistics, boards of 



health, and other state offices and institu- 
tions whose work necessitates the publica- 
tion of bulletins on special subjects, apart 
from their administrative reports; the ad- 
vance issues of decisions and orders of 
railroad and public service commissions, 
as well as the completed volumes; the 
catalogues, reports, and learned contribu- 
tions of state universities, normal schools, 
etc.; the periodicals issued by state char- 
itable and correctional institutions; the 
transactions of societies subventioned by 
the state in the interests of agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, etc. As a matter of 
convenience, the current volumes of court 
reports have been admitted in all cases, 
whether issued by the state or by publish- 
ing firms. We have included also such 
publications as the "Vital records" of Mas- 
sachusetts towns, which are prepared and 
published by private societies, but which 
become semi-official in character through 
a regular legislative provision for the pur- 
chase of 500 copies for distribution by the 
state. 

One class of material above mentioned 
has thus far been sent to us only to a 
very limited extent. I refer to the separate 
issues of the" law chapters. You may have 
noticed in the March and April numbers, 
that for Massachusetts and New York we 
have been able to give select lists of the 
current legislation in these states in so 
far as it seemed likely to be of more than 
local interest. Pew legislatures are in ses- 
sion this year, but in 1911 over 40 of them 
will meet, and if the Library of Congress 
is furnished with the laws printed separ- 
ately each month, it will be possible to 
make the list serve the purpose of a 
monthly record of legislation in the states. 
The selection of the chapters of sufficient 
interest to be noted, will be the chief diffi- 
culty to be encountered in this connection, 
and we should welcome the assistance of 
legislative reference departments in indi- 
cating the selection to be made. 

The publications of state institutions 
located elsewhere than at the state capitol 
present difficulties, even to the state libra- 
rian in many states, and in these cases we 
should be glad to be furnished with a list 
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of such institutions, and the titles of their 
publications, so that the Library of Con- 
gress may enter into direct communication 
with them to procure the material for the 
"Monthly list." 

A word of explanation regarding the 
style adopted in the list, and the nature 
of the annotations seems to be needed also. 
The arrangement of the titles under each 
state was indicated in the first number, 
and will be sufficiently well known. With 
regard to the form of entry, we have en- 
deavored to make it as simple as possible, 
and sufficiently accurate for practical pur- 
poses; and have aimed to note the content 
of a publication, when not adequately ex- 
pressed by the title, rather than full biblio- 
graphical details. The latter are given on 
the printed cards prepared by the Catalog 
division, at any rate for monographs; and 
we have, therefore, inserted the serial 
numbers after the titles for which cards 
are available, so as to facilitate ordering 
by libraries and to avoid unnecessary dup- 
lication of work. The contents notes are 
generally made up from half titles, chapter 
headings, etc., and do not profess to show 
complete contents, but only the principal 
features which the title does not bring out. 
In some cases, however, on account of the 
make-up of a document, the items of 
special interest in it are not obvious, and 
are liable to be missed unless our attention 
is called to them by the state library or 
other office supplying the material. 

In conclusion, I am authorized to an- 
nounce that a beginning has been made 
with the preparation of a similar list to 
cover the five years — 1905 to 1909, in- 
clusive — between the end of the period 
covered by Miss Hasse's "Index," and the 
first number of the "Monthly list." It is 
proposed to issue this in one volume, with 
a subject index to serve as a temporary 
guide to the state documents of this period, 
until the continuation of Miss Hasse's 
valuable work from 1904 onward is pro- 
vided for. In the course of the next few 
months we shall send to each state libra- 
rian a card record of the documents of 
his state, issued 1905-1909, which the Li- 
brary of Congress has in its collections 



at the present time. Additions to this 
record will be cordially welcomed, and if 
we can secure in this way the co-operation 
of all of the states, it should be possible to 
complete the five-year list for publication 
before the end of December, 1910. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.) presented a 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A 
MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 

The Committee has consulted the Special 
libraries association, and a committee has 
been appointed by that Association to act 
with our Committee as a joint committee 
to confer with the municipal associations 
and individuals who are interested in the 
preparation of this volume. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.) : I also desire to 
submit, with the request that it be referred 
to the Committee on uniformity in session 
laws, a pamphlet by Mr. Wire of Wor- 
cester, Mass., which is entitled, "The re- 
prints of session laws." No objection being 
made, it was ordered submitted. 

Mr. TILTON (Wis.): Our Constitution 
and by-laws, I believe, make no provision 
for honorary members; but several years 
ago Miss Ahem was elected an honorary 
member, in appreciation of the aid which 
she had rendered the Association. This 
seems to establish a precedent. It has 
occurred to me during the year that the 
Association of state libraries should recog- 
nize the work which Miss Hasse has done, 
and is doing, in the bibliography of public 
documents, by making her an honorary 
member. 

I move, therefore, that in recognition of 
her pre-eminent and invaluable contribu- 
tions to the bibliography of state official 
literature, Miss Adelaide R. Hasse be made 
an honorary member of this Association. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (R. I.): I take great 
pleasure in seconding that motion. 

The motion was put by the President 
and unanimously carried. 

Mr. BRIGHAM (Iowa) then read his 
paper, entitled: 
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HOW CAN CO-ORDINATION BEST 

SERVE THE LIBRARY INTERESTS 

OF THE STATE 

Co-ordination is a word big with mean- 
ing — and yet bigger in suggestion. In it 
was long concealed, but now clearly seen, 
the open secret of success in the modern 
business world. Some call the secret "sys- 
tem"; others, with a nearer approach to ac- 
curacy, call it "co-ordination." By what- 
ever name it is known, it is the finest flow- 
er of modern practical education. It may be 
described in general terms as the harmoni- 
ous working of mind with mind, of mind 
with hand, and of hand with hand, with one 
general purpose and under one general 
headship — that purpose so general as to 
give ample scope and encouragement for 
individual initiative along widely varying 
lines of individual activity. 

While the open secret of success in busi- 
ness — and in library activities as well — is 
co-ordination the open secret of co-ordina- 
tion is consent. I looked in vain for the 
word which would best convey this secret, 
and then accidentally happened upon it In 
"The Garden of Cyrus," by Sir Thomas 
Brown. In his fine enthusiasm Sir Thomas 
exclaims: "What consent and co-ordina- 
tion there is in the leaves and parts of 
flowers!" There can be a measure of 
subordination without consent, at least for 
a time; but there can be no real co-ordina- 
tion unless it be accompanied by consent. 
The base-ball nine, the surveying party, 
the personally conducted excursion, the 
great manufactory, the great cordon of 
factories operated by a central board, the 
still greater aggregation of railroads cov- 
ering vast areas, and controlled like clock- 
work from one central source of author- 
ity — all are successful only as there is 
willing subordination to that central au- 
thority, and willing consent of subordinates 
to serve co-ordinately. 

Whatever we, as individualists, may 
think of the moral question involved in 
these great aggregations of capital, ini- 
tiative, and executive force, as affecting 
competition, we must admit that they "do 
things." The individualist, even though 



exceptionally endowed with initiative, en- 
ergy, and means, is compelled to admit — 
with the poet (?) — that he 

"Aint in it 
For a minute," 
with the trust, in which willing subordina- 
tion is supplemented by heartily consent- 
ing co-ordination. 

We who are in the service of the state 
need waste no self-pity on the fact that 
we are servants of the state, for individ- 
ualist and socialist, Christian and pagan, 
alike are ever dreaming of that far-off di- 
vine event, called by the old-time Christian, 
the "millennium," the happy consummation 
of all our hopes for the future — the acme of 
civilization — when "none are for the party, 
and all are for the state." In fact, we 
may self-complacently regard ourselves as 
the forerunners of that happy day; for, 
are we not, one and all, working "for the 
state," and should we not, one and all, be 
willing, yea eager, to subordinate our in- 
dividual predilections and interests to the 
state's welfare? And to that end should 
we not be ready, when wisdom points the 
way, to co-ordinate our special range of 
activities with those of others who would 
work with us on lines converging toward 
the common end, the best interests of the 
state? 

I had thought to make a careful study 
of the laws of the several library states, 
and to present some deductions therefrom; 
but, not having sufficient time at my dis- 
posal, I have come before you as a ques- 
tionaire, not as a doctrinaire. In response 
to President King's request for program 
suggestions, I proposed the subject of co- 
ordination, not because I had views, but 
because I wanted views. I know of no 
distinctively library state in which there 
is not more or less co-ordination in library 
administration. Instead of presenting 
long-range guesses as to what you ought 
to have to make your respective measure 
of co-ordination more successful, my pur- 
pose is to draw you out as to the weak 
points in your respective systems, or, if you 
are not ready to admit that there are any 
weak points, then, to draw from you the 
sources of strength which, in your respec- 
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tive systems, can be still further strength- 
ened. 

This is no idle inquiry. I would bring 
to your attention a complicated condition, 
as a surgeon brings a case to a clinic, 
that, from your varying range of experi- 
ence, observation, and reflection, you may 
give me your judgment as to the best 
treatment. I would resort to the algebraic 
method — elimination by comparison. 

A few years ago the newspapers had 
much to say about "the Iowa idea" — but 
that was political, and has nothing to do 
with "the Iowa case," which I now bring 
to you. Our case is likely to go to our 
Iowa clinic — our state legislature — next 
winter, and any previous knowledge or 
suggestions we can get from this inter- 
state clinic will be of service in making 
up the case for presentation to that body. 

The state of Iowa is committed to libra- 
ries in several ways: 

1 In its state institutions, both char- 
itable and penal, I raise no question here, 
simply referring to these institutional li- 
braries as possibly presenting a suggestion 
to you. 

The libraries in these institutions are 
maintained by the state board of control. 
Each is managed by the local superin- 
tendent who usually appoints some clerk 
or trusty inmate of the institution to act 
as librarian. Miss Tyler, of our Iowa com- 
mission, and myself, a few years ago, rec- 
ommended an organizer for these institu- 
tions, and Miss Carey, whose paper on 
the work created a profound impression 
at the Asheville conference, was appointed 
to perform that service. Miss Carey or- 
ganized every institutional library in Iowa, 
and instructed some one in every institu- 
tion to carry on the work. This done, she 
accepted a call to Minnesota to perform a 
like service in that state. Here certainly 
is a clear-cut non-political "Iowa idea" 
which, I doubt not, should be extended to 
every library state in the Union. Would 
it not be well to adopt the Minnesota im- 
provement on the Iowa idea, and have a 
state Institution organizer added to the 
force of the state library commission, with 
power to supervise library work in every 



state institution, other than the higher 
institutions of learning? But kindly re- 
serve your answer to this question until 
a more convenient season. 

2 The state also maintains a library 
in the State university, in the State college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, and in 
the State normal school. 

These three institutions have recently 
been placed under a single State board of 
education, and the work of library co-or- 
dination has but just begun in those insti- 
tutions. I do not think it would be well 
to suggest any change in the present order 
of things here, deeming it best to let time 
work out the closer coordination which 
the single board suggests. 

3 The state also maintains the histor- 
ical library in the State historical society. 

4 The state also maintains an extensive 
traveling library system operated by the 
Iowa library commission. 

5 The State library, with its three de- 
partments, the Law, the Historical, and 
the Miscellaneous or general, is directly 
maintained by the state, for the conve- 
nience of the courts, the executive depart- 
ments, the state legislature, and the gen- 
eral public. 

These three departments are separately 
housed: the Law in the capitol for the 
convenience of the Supreme court, the 
Legislature, and the executive depart- 
ments; the Historical in the west wing of 
the historical building; the General in the 
east wing of the historical building. 

To give you an understanding of the 
degree of co-ordination already accom- 
plished in these departments of the State 
library, let me state that a few years ago, 
the Historical department at the state cap- 
ital was under one board, the Law and 
Miscellaneous departments were under 
another board, each ex-officio in char- 
acter, and both identical in personnel. 
Some ten years ago, these two boards 
were by statute made one in name as 
they were before in fact; and the ac- 
counts of the Historical department, before 
kept ceparately, were placed with those 
of the other two departments, and the 
State librarian was given charge of all 
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three. This single step, though not all 
that was desired, has been approved by 
time, simplifying the detail work of the 
board, and resulting in closer and more 
satisfactory relations between the depart- 
ments. 

The Iowa library commission was born 
with a mental suggestion of co-ordination. 
This is observable in the composition of 
the Commission itself. Besides the four 
commissioners appointed by the Governor, 
it has three ex-officio members, the State 
superintendent of public instruction, who 
is at the head of an enormous aggregation 
of school libraries, the President of the 
State university, whose co-operation with 
the commission in the development of a 
summer library school has been most help- 
ful, and the State librarian, who, by reason 
of his accessibility, has from year to year 
been chosen to preside over the Commis- 
sion, and whose co-operaticn with the trav- 
eling library has unquestionably been 
helpful. 

We have now reached the case on which 
your critical judgment is asked: 

1 Legislative critics, also other state 
officials who have given more or less 
thought to the subject, see no reason why 
the task of co-ordinating the activities of 
the state library, proper, and of the his- 
torical department should not be carried 
still further. For example, they see no 
reason why there should be two historical 
libraries under the same roof, and conse- 
quently would transfer the books in the 
Historical department to the historical sec- 
tion in the State library, thus giving the 
Historical department room much needed 
for museum and general purposes, room 
also for the accession of the state's ex- 
tremely valuable collection of archives, 
which, all are agreed, should be turned 
over to that department. These critics 
would also transfer the museum features, 
now a burden to the state Historical so- 
ciety in Iowa City, to the state Historical 
department at the capital. They insist 
that by this re-arrangement, both the His- 
torical department and the State library 
would be strengthened, and the state His- 
torical society— distinctively committed to 



research and publication — would be re- 
lieved of its present burden of curios. 

2 Other critics would consolidate the 
State historical society, now housed with 
the State university at Iowa City, with the 
State historical department at Des Moines, 
attaching thereto the state's valuable col- 
lection of archives. The reason most com- 
monly given for the consolidation is that 
the state cannot consistently maintain two 
organizations having the same general end 
and aim; that either the Board of curators 
of the society should control the depart- 
ment, or the State library and Historical 
department board should control and di- 
rect the activities of the society. They 
assert that such consolidation would result 
in a logical division of activities, now more 
or less duplicated, delegating to the society 
at Iowa City research work and publica- 
tion, and to the state capital, the dis- 
tinctively museum features. 

3 Still other critics propose a division 
of the present State library, and a dissolu- 
tion of its present Board, turning the Law 
library over to the six Supreme court 
justices, now on the Board, and transfer- 
ring to the State library commission the 
Miscellaneous or General department, mak- 
ing the State librarian ex-officio President 
of the Commission. 

4 Then there are those who would turn 
the three departments of the State library, 
and the Library commission, and the ar- 
chives, over to the new Educational board, 
now having in charge the State university, 
the State college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts, and the State normal school. 
The objections to this plan are: the mem- 
bers of the Educational board say they 
are already overworked; and the friends 
of the state's library interests feel that 
those interests thus transferred would nec- 
essarily be subordinated to the larger in- 
terests with which the new board is 
commissioned. 

5 There are a few who would round 
up all the library interests of the state, 
not now included in the fields occupied 
by the two boards — the Board of control 
and the Educational board — these bodies 
to be governed by the State library board, 
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a board of itself well co-ordinated, com- 
posed as it is of two members of the 
Supreme court, the State superintendent, 
the Secretary of state, and the Governor. 

This, in general, is the Iowa case on 
which your outside and therefore impartial 
judgment is asked. The question may be 
re-stated in general terms, as follows: 

Having in view the future of the State 
library, with its three departments — law, 
historical, and general; the Library com- 
mission, with its present correlation with 
the state Library, the schools of the state, 
and the State university, and having in 
view present and possible relations of the 
State library and the Library commission, 
what is the most logical division of au- 
thority, and under such division where 
should the controlling authority be lodged? 

The PRESIDENT: The Iowa case cer- 
tainly affords considerable subject-matter 
for discussion, and the Program committee 
has arranged to have several state libra- 
rians talk on this topic. I will now call 
on Mr. GilHs. 

Mr. GILLIS (Cal.): When I first saw 
my name on this program I had no idea 
what kind of a contract was being provided 
for me. When I saw the place where it 
says "wherein I could improve the law in 
my own state if I were given the oppor- 
tunity," I thought it was an easy proposi- 
tion, because, at the present time, with 
the exception of a new law for a county 
library system, I had no suggestions to 
make in regard to changing of the present 
laws. The law gives us practically a free 
hand to operate the library activities of 
California as may seem best to us, and 
as long as we were allowed such wide 
latitude, I didn't see what else we had 
to ask. All I can do is to explain present 
conditions in California, and how they 
came about. The library originally was, as 
most state libraries are, simply a law 
department for the use of the Legislature 
and state officers; later, it was broadened 
and a general collection provided. That 
was the condition it was in when I was ap- 
pointed. After that, an Extension depart- 
ment was established. The California li- 



brary association believe that a library 
commission should be established, and 
prepared a bill and presented it to the 
Board of state library trustees for their 
consideration. They consulted with the 
Governor, and he decided that there were 
enough commissions already. He said that 
he did not believe in dividing such work, 
and suggested that the State library carry 
it on, and so the State library took up 
the work. That was in 1903. Later, the 
California department — the historical de- 
partment in other states — was established. 
This is the condition and extent of the 
State library at the present time. It has 
been demonstrated to our satisfaction that 
to have all activities combined in one 
institution, working one with the other 
and using each force to help the other is, 
in case of necessity or of advantage, more 
economical and effective. 

The Extension department has been ex- 
tremely active, and has helped in many 
ways to build up the Historical depart- 
ment. Traveling as the organizers do 
from one end of the state to the other, 
and meeting people in all directions, they 
have gathered immense amounts of his- 
torical material that probably would never 
have been received otherwise. The force 
of the Library is used wherever it can be 
most effective, and to assist in those de- 
partments where necessity demands at the 
time. For instance, during a session, all 
the institution is used to aid the legisla- 
ture. The Legislative reference depart- 
ment has at command the resources of 
the Historical department, which has a 
splendid index of the state newspapers, 
from the first one published in 1846 to the 
present time. This has proven of very 
great value in connection with legislation 
relating to California, and in all historical 
questions, referred to by bills or otherwise. 
The Extension department has also made 
the Legislative reference department more 
effective by coming in contact wth the 
members of the Legislature and the people 
of the counties, ascertaining what their 
wants are and what legislation they will 
probably advocate. We find that it is much 
easier to ask to have the appropriation for 
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one institution increased than to ask in- 
creases for three or four. 

There is a peculiar situation in Cali- 
fornia in regard to the finances of the 
state Library. The fees of the Secretary 
of state are largely obtained from the 
filing of articles of incorporation. The 
funds of the state Library are provided 
for by a clause in the "State library law," 
which directs that five thousand dollars 
a month, or whatever the sum may be, 
shall be set aside from the fees of the 
Secretary of state's office to create a li- 
brary fund. It has seemed to me, in view 
of the manner in which the State library 
of California has gone ahead, and of the 
cordial relations which exist with the 
Legislature and other departments of the 
state government, that we were extremely 
fortunate. Whether our plan is the best 
or the most effective, of course, I cannot 
say; but we do feel that it has been ex- 
tremely satisfactory. We have simply 
grown as the conditions and circumstances 
seemed to direct, and we have felt that 
our work has been broad and satisfactory 
to the people of the state. 

The one thing that we have especially 
in view at the present time is the estab- 
lishment of a county library system. The 
law passed at the last session of the 
Legislature was defective, and we have 
to pass a new act in order to put it in 
full operation. However, an alternative 
section of that law has enabled us to try 
it. It permitted the Board of supervisors 
of a county to enter into a contract with 
the Board of library trustees to carry on 
the functions of a county library, and un- 
der that section we have seven county 
libraries in operation. We expect to have 
before the next session of the Legislature 
half the counties in the state in operation 
under this plan. If we succeed in having 
the county libraries established, we intend 
to use the State library as the center of 
this organization, and to furnish books 
upon the request of the county librarians, 
so that a resident may borrow a book from 
the county library or from the State li- 
brary without expense. 

Mrs. WEBER (111.) : May I ask if the 
appropriation is itemized? 



Mr. GILLIS: The money comes to us 
entirely free, and there has never been 
any attempt to specify for what it shall 
be used. We receive from the state each 
year $67,000 in cash, and we operate with 
that money in whichever direction seems 
to be most necessary or desirable. 

Mrs. WEBER: Do you have control of 
the county libraries? 

Mr. GILLIS: The state has supervision 
over the county libraries, just as the State 
superintendent of instruction has over the 
public schools. The county maintains its 
own institution, separate and distinct, and 
the state has nothing to do with it except 
to encourage its formation and organiza- 
tion, and to assist and co-operate after it 
has been established. 

The PRESIDENT: We would like to 
hear from Mr. Galbreath. 

Mr. GALBREATH (Ohio) : I think that 
about all I have to add is to join my con- 
gratulations to your applause of the Pacific 
coast which has accomplished so much, 
and in my opinion is accomplishing it in a 
very logical manner. I believe in this 
work of co-ordination. I believe that the 
more work can be consolidated the better 
will be the results, the less the liability 
to duplication, and the more satisfactory 
the service in every way to the state. In 
Ohio we began with a Library commission, 
with a broad and all-comprehensive pro- 
vision similar, to that mentioned by Mr. 
Gillis. It provided that the Library com- 
mission might do as it pleased to carry 
out certain broadly defined objects. Under 
that general provision our traveling library 
system has been established. The words 
"traveling library" do not occur in any 
Ohio law, and yet we have built up a 
large system of traveling libraries. Last 
year there were issued 1,222 traveling li- 
braries. This department has been or- 
ganized under the Commission. We have 
a department of the general library which 
includes the historic library, and all books 
on general literature; but does not include 
the law library. I would not separate the 
general and historic library from the law 
library, and make them independent one 
of the other. I think that in view of the 
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development of legislative reference work 
there are certain advantages in a very 
close union between the general library 
and the law library. We have recently 
had provision made for a Legislative ref- 
erence department, and this work is under 
our Library commission and is to be car- 
ried on and administered under the gen- 
eral direction of the State librarian. I 
omitted to state that we had about two 
years ago started a Department of library 
organization — in some states it is called 
the Department of library extension. This 
department is also under the Library com- 
mission, and so far as co-ordination is con- 
cerned, there is little occasion for com- 
plaint from our experience thus far. We 
are very glad that all of these agencies 
have been organized under one board — the 
Library commission — and, while I shall not 
take time to explain in detail these ad- 
vantages, I think that they are so apparent 
from what has been said thus far that 
they are self-evident. Co-operation is the 
tendency of the age; organization, bringing 
together the different things that are re- 
lated, and administering them under one 
general authority. 

The PRESIDENT: I know of no one 
who can tell us more about co-ordination 
than our friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Montgomery. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: I think the Iowa 
case is part of a concerted movement by 
the public school system to take the li- 
braries absolutely over into their own 
jurisdiction. I have seen the evidences 
of it in many eastern states, and it was 
only at the last session of our Legislature 
that I found in the school code a provision 
which would practically take under the 
superintendence of the various school 
boards all the libraries that had been es- 
tablished under what is known as the 
school law. And it is a thing that we 
ought to be cognizant of, because I think 
we shall all have some trouble of this 
kind sooner or later. Of course, I do not 
view it with any pleasure whatever. With 
regard to the Pennsylvania state library, 
I have spoken to you several times about 
it. The Legislative reference department 



was established at the last meeting of the 
Legislature. The law provides that the 
Governor shall appoint the Legislative di- 
rector, but the division is under tne state 
Librarian. The salary of the Director was 
fixed at $3,500. I did my best to have it 
made $5,000, and the Governor, at the time, 
looked a little surprised and said, "Why, 
that is more than you get." "Well," I said, 
"I don't think it is any more inconsistent 
than the fact that you get ten thousand 
and your Attorney-general twelve," and 
he saw the point. But the Legislature 
thought that $3,500 was a large enough 
salary for the place, and the vice-director 
was placed at $2,000; and there was only 
a $2,000-a-year provision made for the 
other expenses of this bureau, but I made 
arrangements with the Board and with the 
Governor that whatever the Director wants, 
he is to have. I have given him the best 
cataloger that I have, and I shall give 
him all the forty-five people in the building 
if he needs them during legislative sess- 
ions. 

The PRESIDENT: We would like to 
hear from you, Mrs. Spencer. 

Mrs. SPENCER (Mich.) : I do not think 
I have anything that I could add to what 
is already known of the Michigan state 
library. It was established not quite so 
soon as the Pennsylvania library, but was 
started in 1828. A librarian was appointed 
who received $250 a year for work through 
the session of the Territorial council. 
Since that time there has never been any 
division of authority. The state Librarian 
has always been at the head of all the 
library activities of the state. The Law 
department, the General and Historical 
department, the Document department, 
the distribution work, the traveling library 
department, and the Legislative reference 
bureau are all under one control. The 
trouble with me has been to avoid new 
responsibility. I protested against having 
the Legislative records department under 
my care, for I felt that I had more than I 
ought to be asked to take care of. When 
I became head of the State library in 
1883, there were 60,000 books; there are 
now, with the traveling library, about 
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200,00. That has been the growth of the li- 
brary during that time. We had last year 500 
traveling libraries circulating in the schools. 
These libraries, as you no doubt understand, 
are fixed libraries; they are made up and 
cataloged, and they are kept together; we 
also have special libraries which are taken 
from the open shelves. Our resources: 
during the last few years I received $6,500 
for the State library, and $6,000 for the 
traveling, and about $5,000 for the Library 
commission. This does not include sal- 
aries. I have sixteen assistants who re- 
ceive a thousand dollars a year, and those 
salaries are paid out of the general fund, 
and also the printing and binding; every- 
thing connected with that part of the 
library is paid for out of the general fund; 
so that my appropriation is entirely for 
the purchase of books. Yet I can see 
many places in which our law could be 
improved. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. Godard, will you 
speak on this topic? 

Mr. GODARD (Conn.): I can only say 
that so far as Connecticut is concerned 



our library authority is called the Public 
library committee. It has charge of the 
traveling libraries, and has a field agent 
who goes through the state assisting the 
librarians of the smaller libraries. There 
are also library institutes held two or 
three times a year in different parts of 
the state. This Public library committee 
was established under the State board of 
education, prior to my coming to the 
State library. It seems to be an ideal 
condition, because the committee works 
largely in connection with the schools, and 
the libraries are looked upon as a part of 
the educational machinery of the state. 

The PRESIDENT: The meeting will 
now be brought to a close. I am sure that 
this conference has been one of the most 
successful in the history of the Association, 
I think there has been a larger attendance 
than ever before. It shows a healthy in- 
terest in the growth and development of 
state library work, and wherever we meet 
next year I hope that we can all be there, 
and bring others with us. 



